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PREFACE. 



In the course of a long and active life amidst its toils , 
my amusements have been of a literary character. 
Amongst the many manuscripts in my possession I 
have selected for publication an Historical Tale. The 
reader will find it evinces the* strong and ardent 
feelings towards Protestantism, manifested by the county 
families of Somersetshire at the time of Monmouth's 
Rebellion, and it displays the severe trials some of 
them endured. 

The Poems appended are mostly written in the 
Somersetshire dialect, and are intended to describe and 
commemorate what the peasantry, and some imme- 
diately above them, were about many years ago, and 
to evidence a noble heartiness of character worth 
recording. 



TOM BALCH: 



A TALE OF WEST SOMERSET, 



If we trace the world's wide History from its com- 
mencement, both in temporal and spiritual affairs, 
what wonderful links of an over-ruling Providence 
are apparent, one event leading to another in order 
and progression, and what appears to our finite 
minds darkness and confusion, ends in light and 
reason, and out of seeming difficulties and mis- 
fortunes arise unexpected blessings. Still to par- 
ticipate in those blessings He requires of us 
obedience to His commands and submission to His 
will. I trust the reader will find the realization of 
those truths in the following tale. 

About the year 1685, incidents occurred in the 
History of England of great importance, which 
caused many changes in the hearths and homes of 
the Inhabitants, especially in the Western part of 
the Island. My narrative is laid in Somersetshire, 
in one of the most interesting parts of that beauti- 
ful County. Over Stowey is situate about 8 miles 
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from Bridgwater towards Minehead, lying on the 
side of the Quantock Hills, and was then as now, 
a picture of rural neatness. Amongst the cottages 
dotted here and there with well-stocked gardens, 
stood the Village Church and the Parsonage House. 

The Rev. Mr. Middleton who was possessed of 
good private means, his wife and daughter Ann, 
who was their only child, were sitting in their 
parlour, and with them a young man about 20 years 
of age, Harry Balch, the son of Squire Balch, as he 
was commonly called, of St. Audries, who read 
with Mr. Middleton in the spare time he had from 
keeping his terms at Oxford. It was intended 
that he should when old enough, be admitted to 
Holy Orders, and commence his duties in the 
living which was held by the rev. gentleman, with 
an understanding it should be transferred to him 
when he should be qualified to take it. 

" Now papa/' said his daughter, " mamma and 
myself intend staying, with your permission and 
Mr. Balch's, to hear you explain, as you promised, 
the early History of the English Church." 

" My dear," said her mamma, "you have spoken 
for both of us, but I have some domestic duties to 
perform and cannot insure you the whole of my time." 

" Thank you ladies," said Mr, Balch, " I am sure 
the lecture Mr. Middleton has promised me, will 
have much more interest from your presence, and 
how can he refuse such an audience." 
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Mr. Middleton felt pleased at the opportun'ty of 
giving instructions to his daughter, and at once 
made arrangements as to the hour, and in due 
course of time they all assembled in his study. 

Thus he commenced : — " There has been for 
years a great struggle between the Roman Catholic 
and the English Protestant Church, and even yet 
I fear, as matters are moving, a great battle for 
Religious liberty will have to be encountered, 
people are moved more by impulse than reason, 
and a sad darkness prevails as to the connection 
between those two Churches, in the very early 
period of our Christian History.* Let us first 
consider the History of our Country itself in the 
earliest records of it. It appears as far as we can 
depend on British Traditions, that the first settlers 
on this Island were a branch of the Japhet family. 
The early History of Europe affords us abundant 
evidence that it was traversed in remote periods 
by Nomadic Hordes, who journeyed from place to 
place supporting themselves by pasturage and 
hunting ; in their career different families would 
break off in succession from the parent stock, and 
take up their abode in the several Countries through 
which they passed ; in this manner the family of the 
Kymri or Kymerians as they haye been variously 
called, journeyed from the Thracian Bosphorus and 
after they had roamed over Europe, arrived at the 

* See Smith's Religion of Ancient Britain. 
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Coast washed by the German Ocean. One of their 
Tribes desirous of taking up a settled abode, and 
indisposed to be subject to those aggressions which 
numerous and powerful bodies are likely to make 
on small peaceful settlements, crossed the sea,, and 
settled themsel /es in this Island- Of course it is 
now difficult to ascertain the date of those events,, 
we know the Kymri were in Europe in the time of 
Homer* Herodotus,, who was justly termed the 
Father of History, because one of the oldest and 
best historians unconnected with the Bible,, and 
who flourished 484 years before Christ,, has given 
some account of all nations that were then known r 
his words are " Commencing with the Celts, who 
except the Kyneto are the most remote inhabitants 
in the West Europe. The Celts were the ancient 
Gauls, who inhabited the Country that skirted the 
German Ocean, now called France, the Netherlands 
&c, beyond those to the west were no countries 
except Britain and Ireland, consequently this 
Kyneto whom Herodotus places to the West of the 
Celts, must have been Inhabitants of the British 
Isles, the name was anciently acknowledged by the 
original Britons. It is worthy of remark that part 
of Britain nearest the Continent within sight of 
Gaul, and which is now called Kent, always bore a 
similar designation, and which is very analogous to 

* Herodotus an ancient Greek Historian, was born 74 Olympiad 
about 450 years B.C.. 
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the Kyneto of Herodotus, and the Cynt of the 
Ancient Britons, hence the Latins called it Cantium 
and the Saxons Kanti-Ward-Syke or Kentish Men's 
Country. 

The Greeks had an early knowledge of the Island 
-and it is believed, carried on scone commercial 
intercourse with the inhabitants. The period in 
which this took place is fixed by various Authors 
from 200 to goo years B.C. At a time yet more 
remote we are informed the Phenician inhabitants of 
Tyre visited the Western parts of Britain, and 
^carried on a considerable trade with the inhabitants 
for tin and other articles. The information respec* 
jting the first inhabitants of Britain to which allusion 
§ias been made, is found in the Welsh Language, 
>and professes «to be the substance of Traditions 
handed down from the time of the Druids, and 
preserved amongst the descendants of the Ancient 
Britons in the form of Triads, a mode of poetical 
composition peculiar to that time, at all events the 
British chiefs at the time of Caesars invasion, were 
possessed of considerable wealth. The Britons 
were also -acquainted with the useful Arts, their 
houses and their chariots of war were much admired 
•by the Romans and introduced by the public into 
their races. We have a picture of one of them 
sketched by a British hand and engraved on a 
British coin. The primitive and true religion con- 
veyed from Shinar to all parts £>f the Globe assumed 
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almost in every country a different name in con- 
sequence of the difference of Language which every- 
where prevailed. Amongst the ancient Hindoos it 
was called Brackmanism, and its ministers Brack- 
mans ; amongst the Chaldeans, Wisdom, and its 
ministers, Wise Men ; amongst the Persians, 
Magism, and its ministers, Priests ; amongst the 
Gauls and Ancient Britons, Druidism, and its 
Ministers, Druids, all synonymous terms, and 
implying wisdom, wise men, priesthood, and priests. 
Poetry was often used in the Druidical Worship, 
the following translation will convey to you their 
aim which was to describe some objects that were 
visible, or actions that were well known to everyone, 
and the line of the verse introduced some precept 
of morality, thus : — 

" Snow a robe o'er Hamlet flings ; in the wood the raven sings, 

Too much sleep no profit brings, 
See the forest white with snows ; hark ! the storm of Winter blows, 

Nature beyond learning goes, 
Fair the Moon's resplendant bow ; shining o'er the mountains snow, 

Peace the wicked never know, 
Mid the snow green woodbines rise ; all are bound to Nature's ties, 

Anger dwells not with the wise," 

Another part of their worship consisted in prayers 
and supplications, these prayers were commonly 
put up by a priest appointed for that purpose, w T ho 
prayed holding his hand on the head of the 
sacrificial victim before it was killed. It has been 
asserted on the authority of Caesar and others that 
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human victims were frequently sacrificed by the 
Druids on their altars, and this fearful charge has 
been generally admitted by British antiquarians. 
However great the enormity of this practice may be 
to us, and nothing can make it seem greater than 
it really is, yet we find it was practised in every 
part of the ancient World. Although no Idols had 
been introduced, trees, hills, rivers, sun, moon, 
stars, were reverenced as in in some manner re- 
presenting or exhibiting Divine Power and Glory. 
Thus was it when Julius Caesar invaded Britain 
55 years B.C., and in the month of August, dis- 
covered the High Cliffs of Dover, which were 
covered with armed men. We will not enter on the 
various encounters and difficulties which attended 
his first effort to subdue this country, suffice that 
the Romans ultimately triumphed. The popular 
Creed of Greece and Rome was an extravagant 
Manicheism in which demoniacal powers were 
mingled with Divine. The philosophers adopted but 
modified the dodtrine. An eternal and disorderly 
principle was supposed to interfere perpetually with 
the Government of the World. 

The existence of moral evil was thus explained, 
the goodness of the ruling God being subjected to 
a counteracting and malignant Power : such were 
the views brought by the Romans into Britain 
respecting the Divine character and government. 
The religious rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices which 
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they practised were in accordance with those views. 
During the interval that elapsed between the inva- 
sion of Britain by Julius Caesar and the efforts made 
by Claudius to subdue the Island, an event took 
place of unparalleled importance to mankind, which 
was the Birth of Jesus Christ the Redeemer of the 
World. 

We pass to when, specially called thereto by the 
Holy Spirit, Peter proclaimed its glad tidings to the 
Gentiles in the house of one Cornelius of Caesarea 
— this took place A.D. 41, just about the time when 
Caligula was slain and Claudius Caesar succeeded 
to the imperial dignity. It appears therefore clear 
that the Gospel could not have been preached in this 
country until after this time. It has been surmised 
by the authority of Gildas that the Christian Reli- 
gion was planted here during the reign of Tiberius ; 
the passage is as follows — " Meanwhile these 
Islands, stiff with cold and frost, and in a distant 
region of the world, remote from the visible sun, 
received the Beams of Light, that is the Holy 
Precepts of Christ." Some have supposed Peter 
himself first taught the Britons the Christian Faith, 
others Joseph of Arimathea, some, that it was intro- 
duced by a king called Lucius, who, having heard 
of Christianity, sent two of his courtiers to Rome 
requesting from the Bishop to be favoured with 
information respecting its laws and doctrines. 
Some think St. Paul visited the Island. 
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However fabulous the tradition respecting Joseph 
of Arimathaea may be, it cannot admit of a doubt 
that a Christian Church was erected at Glastonbury 
very early in the Christian Era. 

In the British Tradition found in the Triads, we 
are told King Lucius built the first Christian 
Church at Llandaff — the time when Lucius flourished 
is doubtful, some say A.D. 156, others 167, 170. 
No absolute certainty as to the introduction of the 
Gospel into this country can be obtained, but in all 
probability the first knowledge of Christianity was 
brought into this Island either by the Apostle Paul, 
or when the Apostle was at Rome by Bran, the 
father of Caractacus, and this Holy Faith was 
afterwards embraced by Lucius, and promoted 
under his sanction and influence. One circumstance 
however seems certain, that during the first and 
second century the Christians of Britain enjoyed an 
exemption from the several doctrinal errors that 
afflicted other parts of the Church. As the Christian 
Religion disseminated in Britain, it encountered 
and subdued the native superstition of the Island, 
it overcame the polished and abominable 
Heathenism which had been imported from Rome 
and gave the offer of Salvation, as proclaimed in 
the Gospel unto the benighted Inhabitants. 
During the greater part of the second century the 
Christian Churches were independant of each other, 
nor were they joined together by association or 
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confederacy or any bonds but those of Charity : but 
in process of time all the Christian Churches of a 
province were formed into one large Ecclesiastical 
Body which like confederate states, assembled at 
certain periods in order to deliberate about the 
common interest of the whole. In the meantime 
the bounds of the Church were enlarged, the 
custom of holding councils was followed wherever 
the sound of the Qospel- had reached, and the 
universal Church had now the appearance of one 
vast republic formed by a combination of little 
states. One of the first councils called together 
under the auspices of the Emperor Constantine 
met at Aries a city of France not far from 
Marseilles, and the capital of the province of 
Vienna, A.D. 314. Amongst the names subscribed 
to the Acts of this council were those of three 
British Bishops, Eborius Bishop of York, Restitutus 
Bishop of London and Adelphus Bishop de Civitate 
Colonia Londinensium. They did not then exhibit 
signs of submission to the Bishop of Rome, nor ac- 
knowledgment of supreme Pastorship, they 
familiarly styled him their Brother of Rome. 
Hilary in a book published 358 during his banish- 
ment into Phrygia, salutes the Bishops of Britain 
amongst the rest of the Prelates of Christendon. 
When the Romans retired and Britain bent under 
the Saxon Power, the ancient Britons, unable to 
resist the storm, retired before it into Wales and 
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Cornwall, and while after a time Saxon Heathenism 
became the Religion of the ruling classes throughout 
the greater part of the Island, Christianity was 
not destroyed. The Saxon kingdom of Britain 
was converted to the faith principally through 
the instrumentality of Augustine and his coadjutors, 
who were sent to this country for this purpose by 
the Bishop of Rome. But # independance of the 
British Churches prior to the mission of Augustine 
is attested by the entire authentic History of the 
period, and it is evident that during the fullest 
triumph of Saxon Paganism in England, Christi- 
anity continued to shed its pure and hallowing 
influence over a large portion of the western part 
of the Island, and we are certain there was a pure 
English Church established amongst us long prior 
to Roman domination." 

The rev. gentleman's pupil and his daughter 
listened most attentively to the Lecture and appear- 
ed greatly interested, and at its conclusion it was 
arranged that being a beautiful summer evening 
they should all take a walk over the Quantock 
Hills. It was then as now, to enjoy England and 
to read English character, you must come away 
from the crowded cities with its mixtures of pomp 
and misery to recreate the mind in some of those 
delightful spots so common in our country. One 
more picturesque cannot be found than in the 
coombes that wind their course through the 
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«Quantock, where the Red Deer are found to this 
'day, the old noble looking trees of various sorts and 
♦dimensions, some forced by violence of winds 
lo a recumbent position presenting a natural and 
primitive appearance, the wild patches of brush- 
wood, the heather and luxuriant green sward, 
^especially the graceful ferns all unite to give a 
►charm, words cannot adequately describe- Could 
it be wondered at, that .Ann JVfiddleton, whose age 
was about seventeen, with good health and buoyancy 
♦of spirits, with a father and mother who waited on 
lier, and a young collegian to escort her, should ha#e 
ielt happy that September evening. As the party 
passed near the Seven Well Coombe, they had 
walked about a mile when they espied a gipsy's tent, 

" Well, papa," she said, " I am glad to see Isaac 
lias returned ; he did not usually fix his encampment 
Amongst us until October," 

" It may be some other tribe, my dear," said .her 
papa, 

" No; I know too well the colour of their camp 
covering.: I am certain about <them. How happy I 
.shall be to see poor Mary .again. Mr. Balch, 
-do you know Isaac the tinker ?" 

" I am so much from home," he said, " I know 
.but little of him ; but I have heard my brother Tom 
talk about a very pretty gipsy girl, and we have 
often laughed at him about iL I wonder if this is 
*he family ?" 
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" Even so, Miv Balch,"* said Mrs. Middleton " if you 
have never seen her, it will be a treat for you : she is 
not only a very handsome gipsy girl about nineteen 
years of age, but we have great reason to know her to* 
be a very good girl. She is an only child. Her mother 
is a very singular woman ; she has not so much 
the appearance of a gipsy as many you may have- 
seen r delicate in health, but with an arch shrewdness 
partly natural and partly no doubt gained from a 
knowledge of the world around her, Mr. Middleton* 
is the friend she confides in when perplexed by her 
husband ; she has left with him a box which we 
suppose contains most of her savings, which if she 
dies, and not until then, is to be opened, and the 
contents given to her daughter Mary. Her husband 
is a real gipsy, both in manners and appearance z 
he carries on the trade of a tinker, but is passion- 
ately fond of sporting, or any amusement. It 
is but for your brother, or any of the young men in 
the neighbourhood to give notice of the hounds, 
away go pots and kettles, and away goes rsaac." 

Harry Balch felt interested in hearing the 
description given of this family, and in a very short 
time they reached the spot near which two tents 
were pitched. 

It so happened the gipsies had arrived the 
evening previously. Peggy was a little distance 
from her tent arranging some clothes she had been* 
drying, and was the first to encounter the party. 
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"Ah, Peggy," said Mr. Middleton, "we did not 
expect to meet you. How long have you arrived ?" 

" But last evening, your honour", said Peggy. 
" My health has not been very good lately : I per- 
suaded Isaac to return earlier than usual." 

" Where is he ?" said Mr. Middleton. 

" He is gone on business to a farm-house, sir. 
Mary is in the shade of the tent knitting. Oh, how 
glad she will be to see you, my dear miss ; her whole 
talk is about you and the pretty books you lent 
her. Mary !" she called loudly. In a minute or two 
she approached the party, and with great vivacity 
expressed the utmost delight to see those who had 
been friends indeed to her, who had educated her, 
and taught her those great Christian truths, which 
were now the comfort and the guide of her life. 
She was two years older than Miss Middleton, who 
by the wish of her papa, had taken great pains and 
every opportunity to instruct the gipsy girl, so if 
possible to enable her to raise herself. The pains they 
had taken were not in vain. She was in manners 
above her rank. Mr. Balch seemed quite astonished 
at her appearance. She was dressed with great 
neatness, displaying to considerable advantage a 
beautiful figure, dark sparkling eyes, with a cast 
of countenance peculiar to a gipsy. 

Whilst the young people were conversing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Middleton questioned Peggy about Isaac. 
" Oh," she said, " he is the same man as ever ; 
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sometimes very industrious, but never long con- 
stant to one occupation. Did I not hear you call 
that young gentleman Balch ? Sir." 

" Yes," was the reply, " he is the second son of 
Squire Balch, of St. Audries." 

"Ah," said Peggy eyeing him " there's a likeness 
of his brother, though not so fine a young man. It 
is my only regret, my good gentleman and lady, 
and as I reckon you among my very best friends, 
I must tell you that he is the only obstacle to my 
wishing to remain in this neighbourhood. That 
eldest son of Squire Balch, my husband is partial 
to ; he is a wild daring young man, and if what I 
have heard be true, old Henley the Attorney, of 
Minehead, supplies him with money and what with 
father's and son's bonds that estate will change hands 
if care be not taken." 

" Have you seen much of master Tom " said Mr. 
Middleton, rather anxiously. 

" More than I could wish, sir. I know his father 
loves his children, but he is too generous to them. 
Dear Miss Balch I know ; she has been often kind 
to us. This young Gentleman now with you I 
never knew much of." 

" No," said Mrs. Middleton, " he has been away 
to college, Peggy." 

" And all for the best," she replied. " That 
brother of his would ruin a hundred* if they 
hearkened to him : yet I must confess there is 
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something about him so jocose open-hearted — 
winning I may call it — that I have tutored Mary 
over and over again, to beware of him. What with 
his hunting and shooting he would hinder my 
husband half his time ; and many's the hour he 
lingers about our tents at times ; but I keep a 
pretty strict watch upon him, and thanks to you 
sir, Mary is, I thoroughly believe, a good girl, — but 
she is young and he is a very fine young man," 

" Never fear, Peggy," said Mrs. Middleton, 
" there is a power in the mind of Mary strong 
enough to resist sin, I hope. We must pray for 
her." 

" I do, your ladyship, and am pretty sharp upon 
her. She is a good child at present anyhow." 

" And a very handsome one too," said Mrs. 
Middleton. 

" I have heard much said about that, maam, but 
I turn a deaf ear to it ; if she is good she is hand- 
some enough." 

" Well, Peggy," said Mr. Middleton, turning the 
conversation, " Where did you last come from." 

" The neighbourhood of Exeter, sir," she replied. 

" And what news do you bring — we are so shut 
out from the world here, we are sometimes behind 
hand in information." 

" Your honor," she said, " all the talk is now 
about the King bringing back Popery again. They 
say he has got spies and Jesuits rambling about the 
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kingdom : 'tis smouldering, and the flame will burst 
out before long. All you clergy will be deprived of 
your livings, and the Bishops be burned again 
some think. 'Tis supposed a cloud is hovering over 
England and that it will burst into such a storm 
as will astonish us. Grant that the Teports may 
not be true." 

* " Amen to that, Peggy," said Mr. Middleton, " we 
have had enough of trials and sufferings on that 
score, so that the people in the West of England 
are not to be overcome so easily, whatever the 
Londoners may think of it." 

" Well, sir, such is the common talk at present, 
and people shrink from speaking out their minds or 
telling what their real sentiments are." " Sir," said 
Peggy, " now I have the opportunity may I enquire 
if you have taken care of the box I left with you ?" 

" Oh ! yes," said Mr. Middleton, " 'tis quite 
safe." 

" Life is uncertain, sir, and I may be deprived of 
it suddenly. I have told Mary in that case to apply 
to you. Have I done right ?" 

" Yes," said both Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, " we 
will ever be friends to Mary, as long as she deserves 
it ; you may depend on us. But do not give way to 
presentiment about so serious a matter as death. 
We are all in the Lord's hands ; He knows the 
proper moment to summon us before Him : our 
duty is, preparation. Be prayerful Peggy." 



^ 
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a " 

" I am, your honor, God knows, I do not forget 
my duties." 

At this moment up came the young people, and 
the conversation dropped. 

" Now " said Mr. Middleton, to his daughter, 
" my dear, we must pursue our walk, and we shall 
be glad to see Peggy and Mary at the Parsonage." 

" I have told Mary so," said Mrs. Middleton, 
and the sooner the better." 

Wishing them well, the party pursued their walk 
in a circuitous course towards Over Stowey. 

Old Squire Balch, as he was called, had been for 
some years a widower ; his only daughter kept 
house for him. She was a dashing high-spirited 
girl, of about 22 years of age : she had two brothers* 
the eldest was, as Peggy had described him, thought- 
less and enterprising — handsome in countenance, but 
reckless in money matters ; and an easy prey to so 
crafty a man as Henley the Lawyer. The old 
Squire was blind to his son's faults, and humoured 
him in his extravagancies ; indeed, had often 
occasion to borrow money from his lawyer to 
extricate him from pecuniary difficulties. He 
kept a pack of hounds, for the amusement and 
enjoyment of the neighbourhood, and an open table, 
so both father and son were in a measure equally 
thoughtless. 

Henley was the steward who collected the rents, 
and for some years there had been no definite 
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settlement of accounts. Peggy had been shrewd 
enough to guess what would be the result. One of 
those links of Providence I have before spoken of 
occured in the month of September, the shooting 
season, when Tom Balch was staying at Minehead, 
where a large track of land was provided for him to 
sport over. It was then a circumstance occured 
which led to an acquaintance with a family of 
distinction — Sir Edward Hales from the county of 
Kent, who held property of considerable value in 
the neighbourhood, had been advised by his medical 
attendant to try the air of Minehead, for the re- 
covery of his health. He had with him an only son 
and daughter, the son was a captain in the army, 
whose regiment was in Ireland, the daughter was a 
fine young woman of about 25 years of age. They 
had hired a boat for the day, for the purpose of a 
trip to Culbone. They accomplished their intentions, 
and with the tide towards the afternoon made ready 
to return. All went well until they came within sight 
of Porlock, when they found the wind had freshened 
at length to a strong gale. The boatmen advised 
steering for Porlock, but the captain wished them to 
pursue their course towards Minehead, as he con- 
sidered it was but a squall which would soon cease. 
The boatmen doubted the wisdom of the advice, 
but promised to use their best endeavours. For a 
time the wind lulled, and fear vanished from the 
party. The captain had his joke at the boatmen^ 
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and there was every appearance of a safe return. 
The sister and brother amused themselves by sing- 
ing, and the pure freshness of the sea breeze served 
to invigorate Sir Edward ; but how often when 
seeming security gives hope to the mind, dangers 
lurk in the distance. The sky suddenly became 
overcast, and a still heavier stroke of wind burst 
forth accompanied with rain. 

" What are we to do," said Sir Edward to the 
boatmen, " be steady my men, a storm is close 
upon us." 

" Our best chance, sir," they replied, "is to steer 
for that opening in yonder Coombe, where we can 
effedt a landing if we make the spot safely." 

"By all means," said the Captain, "make for it."* 
Which they did promptly. 

The young lady appeared firm, although it was 
apparent danger was to be apprehended. The boat 
was at this time nearly buried in the waves, which 
once or twice broke over her. 

" My dear," said her papa, " keep courage, don't 
be afraid, we are in His hands who ruleth all events 
for good." 

" I know it, dear papa," she replied, " I do not 
shrink from His will, and am fortified the more by 
you and dear Charles being with me." 

The captain steered the boat with great coolness, 
the men worked at their oars with a will, the tide 
helped, and they neared the Coombe. As they 
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approached the shore the surf was heavier, the 
boatmen lost presence of mind for a few minutes 
seeing the extreme peril they were placed in, but 
soon recovered themselves, and pulled like men 
striving for their lives. When success seemed almost 
within their reach, the boat struck upon a rock. A 
shriek of horror louder than the wind spoke their 
feelings. Miss Hales and her papa fell by the shock 
-on one side, which caused the boat to fill fast. Soon 
she must sink. At this perilous moment a good sized 
fishing boat approached them just in time to rescue 
them from what seemed inevitable destruction. 
With the utmost exertions they were dragged from 
one boat to the other, and fortunately all were saved. 

Two young men had effected their rescue,; one of 
them was Tom Balch — he had been shooting in the 
Coombes around, and had determined on sleeping at 
a fisherman's cottage. He had witnessed the party 
nearing the land, knew the danger they were 
exposed to, and hurried the fisherman to launch his 
boat, with an offer of accompanying him and a 
pecuniary reward. At the risk of their lives they 
"had the happiness of rescuing the party from a 
watery grave. 

It may be supposed much gratitude was expressed 
for their deliverance, both to Him who ruled and 
to those who were instruments in His hand. Money 
was handed to the working-men, especially to the 
.fisherman, to their minds content. 
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Tom with much alacrity, hurried to a farm house 
at some distance, procured conveyances of one sort 
and another, and by dint of perseverance, Tom 
accompanying them, they all arrived safe at 
Minehead. Although late at night, they found the 
greatest excitement prevailing, all seemed to know 
the intention of the party's return from Culbone, 
they also knew the time was passed when by the 
ebbing tide they could do so. The violence of the 
gale which had not yet subsided, cast a gloomy 
foreboding for their safety over all. People were in 
groups discussing the matter, as Sir Edward Hales 
was too great a personage, and too much beloved 
by all who knew him, not to call forth their feelings 
of sympathy. 

When the news of their safe arrival was spread 
abroad, a general cheer of exultation was given. 
When the morning came, an explanation of every 
particular of their rescue was given by the boatmen, 
who spoke with much energy of the undoubted 
courage and spirit shewn by Master Tom Balch, as 
they called him. He had long been a popular 
favourite, and this adt crowned all, the town re- 
sounded in his praise, and it was whispered " the 
end will be he will certainly marry Miss Hales, and 
he deserves her." A great intimacy of course was 
the result of this adventure, and Tom became a 
favourite of Sir Edward. 

The captain joined him in his shooting excursions 
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and it was finally agreed that the Hales' should 
spend a few weeks at St. Audries. 

It was a great gratification to Miss Balch to be 
introduced to a family of rank. She found Miss 
Hales a most agreeable person, not handsome, not 
even possessing a good figure, being stout of her 
age, but cheerful and good humoured, with much 
sharp vivacity of manner : especially did she shew it 
when relating to Miss Balch their rescue by her 
brother. 

The Balch's were visited by the first class 
people in the neighbourhood, and a most hearty 
welcome was bestowed upon the Hales'. 

Sir Edward was an aristocratic baronet, although 
a Protestant in religious principle, he would not 
hear a whisper of discontent aimed at the Crown. 
He palliated all the adts of his Sovereign, combatted 
every evil report in which he was seconded by his 
son. At the Balch's dinner parties politics were 
discussed freely, and often ran high, as at that time 
was general in this country, in the West of England 
especially ; still, loyalty prevailed, amongst the 
gentry generally. 

Although Tom Balch heard himself extolled for 
the part he had taken at Minehead, his was not a 
disposition to be much affedted by it. In his career 
he had many such hair-breadth escapes, and had 
often courted danger for the mere pleasure of it, he 
was not of so romantic a character as to be smitten 
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with Miss Hales from the circumstances which had 
occurred, and although a great intimacy had sprung 
up, it did not assume that form which ripens into 
love. 

Capt. Hales evidently admired Miss Balch which 
could scarcely be wondered at, as a finer girl, 
Somersetshire could not produce. 

Sir Edward spent a very happy fortnight at St. 
Audries, at the end of which they returned into 
Kent> at least Sir Edward and his daughter. 

The Captain preferred remaining longer as 
his leave of absence would not expire for some 
time. 

We will.now return to our friends at Over Stowey ; 
Harry Balch had gone to Oxford for a month, and 
had heard by letter of Tom's adventure, his 
character and turn of mind was quite in opposition 
to his brother's, it being studious and thoughtful, 
and as he smiled at Tom's freaks, he wondered often 
wjiat would be the end of the fellow. He had 
promised Mr. Middleton if anything struck him in 
the course of his reading relative to the English 
Church or Roman Catholicism, as it was then occu- 
pying the minds of all thinking men, he would write 
about it. And the following is a copy of a letter 
received by Mr. Middleton, which may interest the 
reader, it commenced 

" My Dear Sir, The last ledlure you gave me 
relative to the growth of Christianity in England in 
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very early times, much interested me, few people 
are well informed on the subject, some from want 
of capacity amongst the old authors to arrive at the 
truth, some from disinclination to study, others 
from want of opportunity ; you left off, as well 
as I can recollect, when St. Augustine first came 
from Rome to reintroduce Christianity as the reli- 
gion of England, you said the ancient Christian 
Britons, unable to resist the Saxon storm, had 
retired into the mountains of Cornwall and Wales, 
and the country, that is, the masses of the people 
were darkened in heathen ignorance and super- 
stition. I find Augustin, or St. Austin, the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was originally a monk in 
a convent of St. Andrews, at Rome, and educated 
under St. Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory the I. 
by whom he was despatched into Britain with 40 
other monks of the same order, about the year 596 
to convert the English Saxons to Christianity, 
They landed at the Isle of Thanet, and having sent 
some French interpreters to King Ethelbert with 
an account of their errand, the King gave them 
his consent to convert as many of his subjedls as 
they could, and assigned their place of residence at 
Donovernum, since called Canterbury, to which they 
were confined till the King himself was converted, 
whose example had powerful influence in promoting 
the conversion of his subjedls. But though he was 
extremely pleased at their becoming Christians, he 
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never attempted to compel them. He despatched a 
priest and a monk to Rome to acquaint the Pope 
with the success of the mission, and to desire his re- 
solution of certain questions. These men brought 
back with them a pall, and several books, vestments, 
utensils, and ornaments for the Churches. His Holi- 
ness by the same messengers gave Augustin direc- 
tions concerning the settling of Episcopal Sees in 
Britain ; and ordered him not to pull down the Idol 
Temples, but to convert them into Christian 
Churches, only destroying the idols and sprinkling 
the place with holy water, that the natives frequenting 
the temples they had been accustomed to, might be 
less shocked at their entrance into Christianity. 
Augustin resided principally at Canterbury, which 
thus became the Metropolitan Church of England ; 
and having established Bishops in several cities, he 
died A.D. May 26th, 607. The observation of the 
festival of Augustin was enjoined in a synod held 
under Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
afterwards by the Pope's Bull in the reign of Edward 
III. As the Saxon kingdom was, as we have said, 
converted through the instrumentality of Augustin, 
it may be well to trace established practices and 
ceremonies then prevailing in the Romish Church. 
What can possibly be presented to the eyes of en- 
lightened reason more truly excellent in itself, and 
in its application, than the Religion of Christ as 
taught by our Blessed Redeemer and his Apostles ? 
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It presents a full exhibition of human nature in all 
its guilt, depravity, and wretchedness ; it reveals God 
in all His purity, justice, truth, mercy and love, 
offering us real blessings and calling for a 
corresponding submission of mind and will. One 
of the first errors introduced into the Christian 
Church at this early period, was the dodtrine that 
great merit and virtue arose from a life of religious 
celibacy. The Scriptures evidently give no counten- 
ance to this notion. Paul indeed writes as though 
a bishop ought to be a married man. The next 
point is the important fadt that the Church 
then allowed and practised the diredt invocation of 
saints and martyrs, and shewed an idolatrous ven- 
eration for their symbols and relics. The common 
people thus taught to consider the visible relic as 
endowed with supernatural powers, it became a 
tangible symbol of the invisible Divinity, and an 
immense engine to the priest in encouraging 
ignorance and superstition. The Virgin Mary was 
addressed as the Mother of God, the holy Queen of 
Heaven, and was looked to as an efficient mediator 
with God. It appears Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Proelus of Constantinople, were the first to pay 
these honors to her ; festivals to her memory began 
to be held about the year 431, but were not 
generally observed till the sixth century. Speaking 
of relics we find even Gregory I. on receiving from 
Reeard, King of Spain, rich presents of gold and 
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silver, presented to him in return some of the hairs 
of John the Baptist, a cross which enclosed a small 
piece of wood of the cross on which Christ suffered, 
and a key that contained some particles of iron 
which had been scraped from the chains of St. Peter 
the Apostle ; writing to Theolinda, Queen of the 
Lombards, he informs her that he sent her son, the 
young king, a little cross in which was a particle of 
the wood of the true cross, to carry about his neck, 
Secundinus, a holy hermit near Pavanna, godfather 
to this young king, begged of the Pope some devout 
pictures, Gregory in his answer says, * We have 
-sent you two cloths containing the pidture of God, 
our Saviour, and of Mary, the holy Mother of God, 
and of the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, and one 
♦cross ; also for a benediction a key which hath been 
applied to the most holy body of St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, that you may remain de- 
fended from the enemy.' This certainly proves to us 
there were both error and superstition at that time 
Sn the Church of Rome. 

I must now conclude my letter, hoping to see you 
all soon, and remain, my dear sir, yours respect- 
fully, Henry Balch. 

P.S. — I shall look forward with pleasure to hear 
you again on this subjedt, which is to me one of 
very great interest." 

Although people of wealth and station indulge 
row and then in the enticements and amusements 
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only to be found in London or some other of the 
large cities in England ; yet as a rule they possess 
that innate love of rural liberty that rivets them to 
their country seats, in their several counties, 
where they have an opportunity afforded them 
of exercising those social feelings that bind 
society together, and fulfilling satisfactorily their 
duties to their friends and neighbours, both rich 
and poor. 

Winter then, as well as now, brought with it its 
pleasures, especially to the young and healthy- 
Harry returned from Oxford ; Capt. Hales was still 
at St. Audries ; Miss Middleton came over to visit 
Miss Balch ; and every avenue to delight the 
season could afford was opened, although some of 
the amusements were of a character each could 
enjoy in common, yet the minds of Harry Balch 
and his brother Tom, as we have before remarked,, 
were constituted differently, and often consequently- 
each sought the current that best suited him. 

" Tom," said his sister one day, " the time is 
near at hand when Capt. Hales will leave us, Ann: 
Middleton and myself make the offer of our 
company to-morrow morning in the stag hunt you 
have proposed on the Quantocks." 

" Oh ! my dear," said Miss Middleton, " why da 
you include me, you know I am a timid rider, and 
would much rather be excused." 

" Nonsense, Ann," said Miss Balch, " that's only 
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because we can't get that bookworm Harry to go." 

Miss Ann blushed a little and looked more than 
she expressed. 

" It's no such thing," she said, " Lucy, and to 
convince you, I will go." 

"Well done my dear, courage! courage!" said 
Miss Balch, " you shall mount the quiet chestnut 
galloway, and I will take the grey. Will not that do, 
Tom ?" 

" Exactly," he cried, "you shall both of you have 
your steeds precisely at 9 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
mg. 

At this moment in came Capt. Hales. 

"Well Captain," said Tom, " my sister is de- 
termined to enjoy the last day's sport with us." 

What," said the Captain, " and will Miss Balch 
really attend the hunt to-morrow ?" 

Even so Captain," said Miss Balch, " and also 
my quiet friend Miss Ann Middleton." 

Bravo !" said the Captain, " our enjoyment is 
doubled." 

" Well, what a Captain can do," said Tom. 

" Now Tom," said his sister, " I have almost an 
inclination not to go, for that saucy speech of 
yours." 

" Almost, not quite," said Tom, laughing, "you 
know Lucy, more than I choose to tell you." 

"Hush!" she cried, "Tom do not go too far, 
or I'll— 
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And she took Miss Middleton by the arm and ran 
out of the room ; both the young ladies became in" 
terested at the prospect of witnessing a real hunt, 
and were determined to fulfill their promise. 

The morning was misty, but it betokened a 
fine November day. 

" Well," said Tom to his huntsman, " any chance 
of finding a stag to-day ?" 

Tinker Isaac was here this morning before it was 
light, sir," he replied, " and reported that in one of 
the Coombes near Plainsfield, a noble fellow was 
seen yesterday." 

" Hurrah !" he cried, "get all ready Harry by nine, 
and away to Plainsfield." 

It was soon repeated from one to another where 
the meet was to be, and a capital days sport was 
anticipated. 

" Well girls," said the old Squire, " as it is likely 
to be so fine a day, I shall accompany you, but upon 
one condition." 

" What is that, papa," said his daughter. 

" You do not ride away from me." 

" Now dear papa, I cannot answer for Ann 
Middleton, and as for my gallant grey he is rather 
impetuous." 

" Like his rider ?" 

"Hush, papa," she cried, "you will never 
get rid of your daughter, if you give her a bad 



name." 
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" Well Lucy," the Squire replied, " I could name 
ten good qualities for one bad." 

" Thank you, my dear papa, I am now in a capital 
mood for a good ride, what say you, Miss Ann ?" 

'-Nay, Lucy," she replied, "do permit me to 
remain at home." 

" Oh ! you young puss," said her friend, " papa 
she wishes to read with Harry, I suppose." 

Mr. Balch smiled, he knew the difference of 
tastes in the two friends, and loved them both. 

" My dear," he said to Miss Middleton, 
" put yourself under my charge, you shall be taken 
care of, but go I hope you will." 

" Go she shall," said Lucy. 

And it was not long before all the party were 
equipped and mounted. Ann kept near old Mr. 
Balch, whilst Capt. Hales cantered down the park 
close to the grey. On nearing Plainsfield a number 
of well-mounted sportsmen were observed, groups 
of pedestrians had assembled, and altogether a 
better meet had not been witnessed for many a day. 

The hounds, and a fine pack they were, dashed 
into cover, while the sportsmen scattered them- 
selves here and there along the sides of the hills. 

Harry and the whip rode into the bottom, where 
was a pretty valley with some brushwood here and 
there, he blew his horn, and gathered the dogs near 
him. At that time the sun, which had been hidden 
by a cloud, shone out. 
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" Oh ! Ann," said Lucy Balch, " did you ever see 
anything half so beautiful as this ?" 

" Well," she replied, " it really is pretty." 

" Pretty, my dear," said Lucy, " I say beautiful." 

" I am afraid that the Captain has crazed your 
mind, dear Lucy," said Ann archly. 

" You have had a quiet tete-a-tete this morning," 
retorted Lucy," be quiet Ann, hold your tongue, as 
I have a rod in pickle for you." 

" Look ! look ! girls," said old Mr. Balch, who 
was a little distance from them, " I hear a hound's 
voice, that never deceives me." 

And at that moment a beautiful spotted hound 
dashed from the cover, and in a minute returned 
near where he had broken from ; about twenty 
others followed him. 

Oh ! you beauties," the huntsmen cried. 

Soon they heard Harry's voice " Forward, forward 
Hoicks, forward." 

In the course of five minutes out rushed a noble 
looking stag, and away up the hill he took, boldly 
in sight of all. 

" My dear," said Mr. Balch, as he saw a start 
was at hand, " be advised by an old sportsman, 
let these gentlemen take their course, follow me and 
I suspect we shall be right." 

It was with reluctance his daughter complied 
with his wishes. In the end his advice prevailed, 
and instead of following the pack, they diverged a 

D 
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long distance to the right. At length after a good 
gallop, they came to a point of the hill which over- 
looked an open country. 

"Isuspeft, my dears,'* he said, "the stag will 
ultimately veer that way/* 

And towards it they rode, quietly along. At 
length they posted themselves at a spot which 
commanded a view of a long valley and the open 
country near. Half an hour past : — no stag ; no 
hounds ; no sportsmen. 

" Well," said Lucy, " papa^you might have taken 
us on the top instead of the bottom of these hills,, 
we might then have caught a distant view at any- 
rate." 

" Don't be impatient Lucy/' said her friend, 
laughing, " I never enjoyed a more beautiful ride.' r 

Lucy patted her grey that was pawing the 
ground. 

" Oh !" she said to him, " you have been deceived 
my little fellow ; let us once catch sight of them." 

Another quarter of an hour passed, even solitary 
hope had almost vanished. 

Now papa," said Lucy, "once for all, if we do 
not hear any sound within ten minutes, up we will 
scamper until we reach the highest point of the 
Quantocks." 

" Had we not better return home," said Ann. 

Well, my dears," said the old Squire, " I led you 
according to the best of my judgment, I may not be 
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right after all, however, ten minutes shall decide, 
and we will move on somewhere or other." 

Within five minutes Lucy's quick eye caught 
sight of the stag. 

" Oh ! papa," she said, " you are right after all, 
look! look ! there he goes." 

Soon they all saw him, and marked the spot 
where he had entered into the open country. They 
rode towards it, and had the delight of seeing 
the leading hounds dashing down the valley in the 
stag's track. 

" Keep your horses in, my dears," said Mr. Balch, 
"let the pack come on." 

Close upon them rode Harry, the huntsman, then 
Capt. Hales, Tom, and a few of the most fearless 
riders. It was clear they had taken the dash out of 
their steeds. 

As they came up, a five-barred gate was straight 
in their course. Over went Harry : a pause for a 
moment and Tom was next ; the Captain seemed 
puzzled, and to his surprise Lucy gave the grey a 
smart whip and over he went gallantly, the Captain 
of course followed, then the rest of the riders, with 
the exception of the Squire and Miss Middleton, 
who took a circuitous course. Lucy had the advan- 
tage from the freshness of her galloway, and with 
all their efforts neither her brother nor one of the 
hunt but Harry the huntsman, whose horse was a 
most powerful one, could keep near her. They had 
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to take several trying leaps at the top of their 
speed. 

It happened the poor stag met an enemy un- 
expectedly in a large sheep dog, which forced him 
to change his course. It was fatal to him, he 
neared his pursuers ; it was soon discovered, and a 
bold effort was made by both Tom and his friend 
to head Lucy, but without avail, she had the lead 
and she kept it. 

Soon the impetuous hounds stopped the stag's 
career. Harry and Miss Balch were the first in ; 
he sprung from his horse and killed the stag. A 
requiem was sounded, and soon gathered the followers 
after as' splendid a run as ever they had enjoyed. 

"Well, Hales," said Tom, " what d'ye think of 
Lucy ?" 

"Think," said the Captain, "three cheers must 
be given her." 

Which was simultaneously joined in by the con- 
gregated members. Amongst the first of the foot- 
men in, was Isaac, the gipsey, who vowed he had 
never seen such riding since he was born. 

" Thank you, my friends," said Lucy, " you 
should have cheered my grey, not me." 

At that moment up rode her papa and her friend 
Ann. 

" Lucy, my dear," he said, " I am glad to see you 
here unhurt, we were doubtful when we beheld the 
dash you made over the five-barred gate." 
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" Yes," said her friend, " I never shall forget, 
Lucy." 

Lucy laughed heartily. 

" What could I do papa," she said, " when I saw 
the young men hesitate." 

" Don't be too hard, Miss Lucy," said Tom, "see 
Hales how he is blushing." 

" Well," said the Captain, " no leader I had 
rather follow." 

" Come, papa," said Lucy, " come my dear Ann, 
we will leave the poor dead stag with the gentle- 
men." And carrying with them part of his antlers, 
away they cantered towards St. Audries. 

The day was one of great festivity, poor and rich 
were entertained at the Squire's expense, and 
various sports arose out of this celebrated day's 
hunt. 

The happiest seasons of enjpyment and pleasure 
must have an end. The dreaded morning arrived 
when Capt. Hales felt the truth of this adage. He 
had experienced not only a hearty welcome, but his 
very life had been preserved by one of the family, 
and he found himself in love. He was to leave St. 
Audries after a very early breakfast, but not too 
early to prevent Miss Balch from presiding. He had 
left ere Miss Middleton entered the breakfast-room. 

" My dear Ann," said Lucy, as she appeared, 
" why did you not come down in time to bid adieu 
to Capt. Hales." 
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" Oh ! you arch one," replied Ann, " why did you 
not tell me you were going to breakfast this morn- 
ing before the usual time. Then he is gone ?" 

" Gone, my dear, yes, long ago." 

" And carried off your heart, Lucy." 

" Not so soon done as talked of, Miss Ann, he did 
not come here as a recruiting officer, remember." 

"Ah! but he enlisted your good opinion of him 
long since, I have noticed that." 

" Hush ! hush !" said Lucy, " Tom is coming." 

" Over the hills and far away, Lucy," said her 
brother." 

" None of your saucy remarks," she replied, when 
her papa and Harry entered, and made up the 
family breakfast party. 

" Now to-day," said Mr. Balch, addressing Miss 
Middleton, " we are expecting your papa to take a 
quiet family dinner with us." 

" Yes," said Harry, " and this afternoon he has 
promised to read me a paper he has prepared, 
on a subjedt which has engaged our attention 
lately, relative to the early period of the English 
Church." 

" Good ; Harry," said his father, " may I be 
allowed to be one of the party ?" 

" Most happy, father, it must interest you." 

" I shall not be left out," said his sister. 

" Neither shall I, Harry," said Miss Middleton. 

" But I shall," said Tom, " I cannot bear leftures 
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of any sort, so after dinner is over, farewell to your 
company until to-morrow morning." 

** I wish there was a little more of Harry in you," 
said his father. 

*' Well," replied Tom, " we are not all consti- 
tuted alike, IVe heard you say that was your 
experience when you were young." 

" Stay, Tom,™ said his father, u whatever you 
liave heard me say of my boyhood days, forget': 
copy the good, and avoid the evil you have seen or 
heard of your father.'" 

" I have never seen or heard of any evil in you 
father," said Tom. 

" Thank you Tom, at all 'events," he replied, 
still I am not blind to my own fa*ults, and shall feel 
more contented and happy when 1 find .you forming 
steadier habits." 

"Never mind, father," said Harry, *" we shall 
catch Mr. Tom some time or other, ami he may 
then be glad to hear a ledture from a clergyman." 

" Ah ! Harry," said his brother, looking towards 
Miss Middleton, " and you may have a quiet lecture 
one of these days. Birds of a feather — 

" Fie ! fie J Tom ;" said Lucy, "you must have 
finished your breakfast," 

" I have," said Tom, " good morning to you 
all." 

And he left the room followed by two fine spaniels 
And snatching a gun from its rack, was soon in the 
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fields seeking for woodcocks, snipe or any other 
game the- season would afford. 

" Tom's a good fellow," said his father, " after 
all his thoughtlessness." 

" He is," said his brother Harry, " in many 
respedts. He is fond of a joke now and then." 

" That's true," said Ann Middleton, " nor does 
he mind at whose expense : Lucy you can testify to 
that." 

" Oh !" she said, " I am obliged to bear his 
sarcastic jokes 'tis true, yet as father says he is a 
good fellow," 

The fadt was, they all loved him, but read his 
character pretty truly. " Extremes often meet " — 
this maxim is really borne out in family arrange- 
ments after there has been a concourse of affairs, 
much excitement and bustle. In English families 
especially, they shrink from public intrusion, to 
really enjoy what is termed quiet domestic comfort. 

So was it with the Balch's : the company had all 
left, the Middleton's were almost family guests; 
Tom who when at home rattled away like a mad- 
cap as they often called him, had not returned to 
dinner, which was not unusual. Harry in the after- 
noon retired to a room which had been prepared for 
Mr. Middleton to resume his ledture on the 
early English Church : — 

" If I remember rightly, Mr. Harry," said he, 
" in your letter to me on the subject we are about 
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to consider, you substantiated a fact that a Christian 
Church was established in England prior to the 
Saxon Invasion, that on the subjection of the 
country to that people, the Christians were driven 
to take shelter in the mountains of Wales and 
Cornwall, and the mass of the people soon became 
dark and ignorant heathens, in fa£t they were re- 
duced to a degree of barbarity almost as great as it 
had been when the land was first invaded by the 
Romans. The kingdom was divided into what 
is palled the Saxon Heptarchy. The history 
of these seven kingdoms affords no event 
that can be in the least interesting. It con- 
sists only of a detail of their quarrels for sovereignty. 
This was at last obtained by Egbert of the West 
Saxons, or Wessex, in 827. Before this time 
Christianity had been reintroduced into almost all 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and however 
corrupted it might be by coming through the 
channel of the Church of Rome, and mis- 
understood through the ignorance of those 
who received it, it had considerably softened the 
barbarous manners of the Saxons. It had also 
opened a communication between Britian and the 
more polite parts of Europe, so that there was now 
some hope of the introduction of arts and sciences 
into this country. Ethelwolf who followed the 
valiant Egbert, was weak and superstitious, he made 
a pilgrimage to Rome taking with him his fourth 
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and favourite son Alfred. He passed a twelve 
month in that city, and made a grant of 300 
mancuses (a silver coin about the weight of our 
half-crown) annually to the See of Rome. One 
third was to support the lamps of St. Peter's, 
another for those of St. Paul's, and the third for 
the Pope himself. We will pass Ethelred's reign, 
tut must not that of his successor and brother, Alfred, 
who has been properly called the founder of the 
English Monarchy. He ascended the throne, 871, 
being then only 22 years of age. His great virtues 
and shining talents saved his country from ruin, 
which seemed inevitable. His exploits against the 
Danes, his dangers and distresses, were truly 
wonderful. He died in 901, leaving the kingdom to 
liis second son Edward the Elder. He, after 
•experiencing many difficulties, died in 925, and 
was succeeded by Athelstan his natural son. He 
•died in 941, after a reign of 16 years. He passed 
a remarkable Law for the encouragement <xf 
commerce, viz : — That a merchant who had made 
three long sea voyages on his own account, should 
he admitted to the rank of a Thane or gentleman* 
He was succeeded by his brother Edmund, who 
was murdered by Leolf, a notorious robber, A.D. 
•946, and his brother Edred succeeded to the throne. 
In his reign the celibacy of the Clergy began to 
"be preached, under the patronage of St. Dunstan. 
He professed himself a partisan of the rigid 
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Monastic rules, and having introduced celibacy 
among the monks of Glastonbury and Abingdon, 
he endeavoured to make it universal throughout the 
kingdom. When other topics of defamation were 
wanting, the marriages of clergymen became sure 
objedts of invedtive, their wives received the 
appellation of concubines or some other opprobrious 
name. The secular clergy who were both 
numerous and rich, defended themselves with 
vigour, but the monks, from the patronage they 
had received from royalty, gained ground greatly 
on their opponents. Edred died 955, his nephew 
Edwy, succeeded him, he was not above 16 or 17 
years of age at the time of his accession. A tragi- 
cal occurrence took place in his reign which shews 
the daring impudence of the monk Dunstan, who 
had been required to give an account of the ad- 
ministration of the treasury. Edwy married Elgiva 
with whom he was deeply enamoured. She was a 
princess of royal blood, but a second or third 
cousin, therefore within the affinity prohibited by 
the Canon Law. He married her against the advice 
and wishes of the more dignified Ecclesiastics. 
The monks were particularly violent on his coro- 
nation day, while the nobility were indulging in 
riotous mirth in a great hall. Edwy withdrew to 
another apartment to enjoy the company of his 
beloved Queen. Dunstan guessed the reason of his 
absence, and with unparalleled impudence burst into 
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the queen's apartment, and upbraiding Edwy with 
lasciviousness, as he termed it, pushed him back to 
the hall were the nobles were assembled. Edwy 
determined to resent such a daring insult, contrived 
at length to get him banished the kingdom. This 
proved the worst step he could possibly have taken, 
Dunstan was no sooner gone than the whole nation 
was in an uproar about his sanctity, and the king's 
impiety. Archbishop Odo sent a party of soldiers 
to the palace who seized the queen and burned her 
face with a red hot iron, in order to destroy her 
beauty. The king was ultimately obliged to 
consent to a divorce from her which was pronoun- 
ced by Archbishop Odo. The unfortunate Elgiva 
who retired to Ireland, got cured of her wounds, 
and returned to England determined to go 
to her husband, but was cruelly murdered at 
Glo'ster. The minds of the English were at this 
time so sunk in superstition that this monstrous 
inhumanity was called a judgment from God upon 
Edwy and his spouse for their dissolute life : i.e. — 
their love for each other. Edgar followed Edwy, 
whose reign was most fortunate, he sided with 
Dunstan and the monks, he died 957. Edward 
afterwards surnamed the Martyr followed. In his 
reign the monks gained a complete victory over 
the secular clergy, who were now totally expelled 
from the convents. In one synod Dunstan finding 
a majority of votes against him, declared he had 
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that instant received a revelation from Heaven in 
favour of the monks, the whole assembly was thus 
overawed. In another synod a voice issued from 
the crucifix acquainting the members that the 
establishment of the monks was founded on the will 
of Heaven. In another the floor of the hall sunk, and 
great numbers of the members were killed, the 
beam on which Dunstan's chair stood did. not sink. 
Edward was succeeded by Ethelred, who died in 
1016, after an unhappy reign of 35 years. Edmund 
surnamed Iron Side, on account of his strength and 
valour followed. He bravely but without effedl 
opposed the Danes. We will pass to the reign of 
Edward in 1066 who was succeeded by Harold. 
William of Normandy made war on him, and Pope 
Alexander the II. declared Harold a perjured 
usurper, pronounced excommunication against him 
and his adherents, sent William a consecrated 
banner with one of St. Peter's hairs in it. At a 
bloody battle at Stanford, Harold defeated his 
enemies and soon after received intelligence that the 
Normans were landed in Sussex. Harold had lost 
many of his bravest officers and soldiers which 
weakened his army. On the 14th October, 1066, 
another battle was fought at Hastings, in Sussex, 
Harold and his two brothers killed, and William 
left master of the kingdom, and he was named the 
Conqueror and crowned at Westminster by the 
Archbishop of York. He soon quartered Norman 
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soldiers wherever he dreaded an insurrection. It 
was during his reign " Doomsday Book " was 
composed. He died in September, 1087. As we 
wish to confine ourselves to the history of the Church, 
now we have sketched much of English History, 
we will proceed to speak of the first Divine who 
had the resolution to attempt a reformation, it was 
John Wickliff. After publishing several defences 
of his sovereign Edward, against the Pope, who 
insisted on the homage which his predecessor king 
John had agreed to, and after having in many ways 
opposed the Papal authority which had so long 
held the kings of England in bondage, a bull was 
sent over to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1377, to 
secure this arch heretic, and lay him in irons. At 
the same time the Pope wrote to the King request- 
ing him to favour the prosecution, also to the uni- 
versity, of Oxford to give him up. Before these 
bulls reached England, Edward the III. was dead, 
and Wickliff protected by John, Duke of Lancaster, 
uncle to Richard the II. favoured by the queen 
mother, and supported by the citizens of London, 
eluded the persecution of Gregory the IX. who died 
1378, in the following year. This intrepid reformer 
presented to parliament a severe paper against the 
tyranny of Rome, wrote against papal supremacy 
and infallibility, and published a book on the truth 
of Scripture. In 1381 he published 16 conclusions, 
in the first of which he ventured to expose the 
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grand article of transubstantiation, in 1383 he was 
suddenly struck with palsy, which put an end to his 
life Dec. 1384. He was buried in his own Church, 
Lutterworth, where his bones were suffered to rest 
in peace till the year 1428, when by an order from 
the pope they were taken up and burnt. WicklifF 
was a most extraordinary man, considering the 
times in which he lived. His natural capacity dis- 
covered the absurdities and impositions of the 
Church of Rome, and he had honesty and resolution 
to promulgate his opinions, which a little more 
support would probably have enabled him to 
establish : they were evidently the foundation of 
the subsequent Reformation." 

"Now friends, ,, said Mr. Middleton, "I thank 
you for your attention, my ledture is ended for this; 
evening." 

" Well," said Lucy, " this is the first I ever at- 
tended, but so much pleased am I it shall not be 
the last, if it is left to my wishes." 

Her papa, Mr. Balch, expressed also great grati- 
fication,, he had heard, he said, much of Protestant 
and Catholic, but had never seriously considered 
the cause of separation between these Churches. 

" From all I can gather there is a general belief 
there will be a struggle still for ecclesiastical 
power. We Protestants generally," he said, " do not 
understand the difficulties which have been en- 
countered to attain the spiritual freedom we possess.- 
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You must fix another day, my dear friend, to en- 
lighten us still more in the affair." 

" Yes," chimed in his daughter and Harry, " as 
soon as it is agreeable to you." 

" My dear friends," he replied, " I will take the 
first opportunity I can to comply with your wishes." 
I hear Mr. Tom's voice downstairs," he said. 

Lucy sprang from her chair, and went to meet 
him, she took his arm, " You naughty Tom," she 
said, " dinner has been waiting some time, how is 
it you are so late." 

" Well," he replied, " I guessed you were 
inditing a letter to Hales, and Harry tenderly 
engaged, whilst father and Mr. Middleton were 
taking a glass of wine together, and discussing 
family business." 

" Oh ! you horrid fellow," said Lucy, "worse and 
worse, instead of better and better." 

" I have dined," said Tom. 

Harry coming up, said " Dined, Tom, where ? 
There is some hidden mystery, out with it." 

Tom laughed heartily, which moved his relatives 
to mirth before they heard the tale. 

" Well," he said, " the lady I dined with called 
me a wild, thoughtless young scamp, and before I 
came away thanked me for my company." 

" Then I know who it is," they said. 

Mr. Middleton joining in the conversation, said 
he had heard from old gipsy Peggy a sketch of what 
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she thought of Mr. Tom's character, but he told 
her, sometimes a good heart was hid under a rough 
exterior, and that he did not despair of Mr, Tom's 
conversion. 

"Thank you, sir," said Tom, "we are not all 
constituted alike, tis' true, neither can we tell what 
a day may bring forth." 

" The fa<5t is," said his sister, "you laugh and 
chat with that pretty daughter she has, and she 
dislikes it." 

" Why she is a little saint," said Tom, " and I 
like to teaze her, and her mother also." 

Oh ! fie !" said Miss Middleton, " I think her a 
pattern for her tribe." 

" Oh ! I know she is a protege of yours," said 
Tom, " but I have told her not to keep so mighty 
close to your commands, or her brain will be turned, 
by and by. But the gist of the joke is not unfolded 
yet. You must know I took my boy Jack with me, 
and a couple of spaniels, and had very good sport 
at shooting woodcocks until mid-day. We had 
wandered many miles over the Quantocks, and 
were approaching the bottom of one of the hills, 
where we had marked a bird, when, to my surprise, 
I saw a female running at the top of her speed, and 
shrieking loud enough to be heard at some distance. 
Nor was I long in suspense as to the cause : imme- 
diately after her followed a raging furious bull, 
threatening destruction, I saw no time was to be 

D 
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lost, and aimed a shot right at his face. It had the 
desired effedt ; the gentleman made a dead stand — 
shook his head — turned, and ran as fast in the oppo- 
site direction, as he had approached us. When I came 
up I found it was the gipsy girl, Mary. She was 
really frightened and fainted away ; a pretty job Jack 
and I had to restore her ; at length she recovered 
her senses, and vowed she would have been killed 
but for the argument of my gun. I wanted her to 
come back to St. Audries. She hesitated for a 
time. " No ; mother expects me back " carried the 
day ; and back we went, and arrived just as Peggy 
had prepared a hare, which that vagabond, Isaac, 
who was not there as usual, had killed. When 
Peggy saw me walking by the side of her daughter 
she began a pretty ledture. Thoughtless young 
scamp was uppermost in her mind, nor did she 
refrain from repeating it. Better I was at home 
looking over my accounts ; and a long history of my 
misdeeds was laid before me. I heard her quietly, 
put down my gun, told Jack to seat himself, went 
and looked into the pot— for she was boiling the 
hare — found a loaf of bread and a knife, and asked for 
Isaac. All this while the volley of abuse continued. 
Mary laughed, and called her mother out of the 
tent, and, I suppose, related the adventure which 
had happened. However, true it was, on Peggy's 
return, she begged I would excuse her hasty temper, 
loaded me with compliments on my kindness to her 
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daughter, and we all soon sat down to as good a 
dinner as Peggy could afford. Jack and myself had 
capital appetites and we had a merry afternoon : 
we made her produce a bottle of ginger wine, and 
capital it was too. As we were coming away, I 
took Mary's hand : come, said I, ' tell my fortune.' 
' You know, Mr. Tom/ said her mother, ' she never 

tells fortunes.' Now then Peggy, * First,' said 

Mary, ' let me again thank you, Mr. Tom, for the 
service you rendered me this morning.' ' It gave 
me pleasure,' I replied ; and, unfortunately for me, I 
pressed Peggy once more to tell my fortune. She 
said, ' Had I better do so ? as it must be the truth 
remember.' ' Never mind,' I said, ' out with it.' 
She looked into the palm of my hand, and musing a 
minute, she said — 

'• Every rake will have his due, 

" Your father's house will fall through you." 

i You wretch,' I said, ' take care of your own house ; 
should you be taken off suddenly I will take care of 
Mary,' and laughing, off we came." 

" Oh ! Tom," they all said, " What a shame to 
behave in such a manner to the poor woman." 

" Yet," said Lucy, " It was a most fortunate 
circumstance, your prompt assistance to Mary." 

" I thank you, on her behalf," said Mr. Middleton. 
I know her to be a good girl : it seemed an inter- 
position of Providence." 

And, said Miss Middleton, " I am quite certain 
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Mary is of that grateful disposition, she will never 
forget the kindness you have shewn her, Mr. Tom ; 
But let me beg you, spare poor Peggy, who dotes 
on her daughter, and is suspicious as to your 
jokes." 

" Well," said Tom, " I had a capital shot at the 
bull, and now Peggy may lock up her daughter if 
she will." 

" Well done, Tom," said his father, " you hide 
nothing : frankness is the best, my boy : don't be 
too long sowing your wild oats, lest they get too 
powerful." 

An indulgent parent often by degrees becomes 
wilfully blind to his children's indiscretions, until 
it is too late to check those errors which would, if 
taken in time, be easily overcome. Thus it was 
with Mr. J3alch : he had given his son a good edu- 
cation, for those days, up to a certain age, but 
allowed him his freedom too early. As long as 
his father found him money he was satisfied, and 
indifferent whether his father's income was sufficient 
to meet it. The estate was not entailed. 

It was on the day following the conversation 
here related that old Mr. Balch was closeted with 
Henley his steward, a man as shrewd to his own 
self-interest as his master was unsuspicious and 
generous. He was a sharp lawyer, diminutive in 
figure and stature, but with an expressive cast of 
countenance. 
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" You say, sir," said he, "you require one hundred 
pounds above the amount collected." 

" Even so, Henley : I must have it as Harry is 
about to return to Oxford, and Tom ; — but we will 
say nothing more now ; the hundred pounds I must 
have." 

" There are disbursements, sir." 

" Never mind, Henley, we will inspect them 
another time." 

" Very well sir," said Henley, " I believe you can 
make me do any thing. Here sign this parchment 
bond." 

He hastily put his signature, and the one hundred 
pounds were paid over to him. 

" Now, Henley," he said, " I have Mr. Middleton 
and his daughter staying with us, you must stop and 
dine." 

" No, sir; really I cannot. There are repairs in 
hand at farmer Carter's farm, and these carpenters 
and masons will bring us in a serious bill if they are 
not watched over. Also I have promised to look at 
a horse for master Tom this afternoon." 

" Well, well, Henley." said the Squire, there is 
some lunch prepared for you," which he partook of, 
when, packing up his papers, and shaking Mr. Balch 
by the hand with seeming cordiality, he departed. 

As he was riding from the house on his black cob 
and saddle bags, Lucy met her papa, who she 
observed was looking thoughtful* 
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" My dear, papa," she said, " some how or other 
I hate the look of that steward of yours." 

" How so, my dear Lucy ?" said he father. 

" I have observed when you have transacted 
business with him lately, you have a pensive look 
which I do not like to see." 

" Oh ! " said he, resuming his usual gaiety of 
manner, " that's your fancy, my dear ; don't give 
way to suspicious thoughts." . 

Lucy kissed her papa, whom she dearly loved, and 
walked towards the lawn in front of the house. 
She observed Jack, the boy who usually accom- 
panied her brother in his shooting excursions, and 
was anxious to question him about Peggy, and the 
fortune she had allotted Tom. After a conversation 
with him she despatched him, without the know- 
ledge of any one, to request Peggy to come to St. 
Audries House, as she wished to speak with her. 
After a time he returned with a parcel for her, but 
a message from Peggy. She could not comply with 
her wishes, as they were on the eve of starting for 
some distant encampment. 

Lucy, on hearing the message and receiving the 
parcel, ran up to her own bedroom to open and 
examine it. Enclosed was a diamond ring. On 
a piece of paper was written " A token of regard 
to Miss Lucy Balch, who has often been kind to 
me." The ring fitted her finger : a motto was dis- 
covered engraved within — " Be not cast down if 
fortune frown." 
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It was all enchantment to Lucy. " What shall I 
do with it ?" she thought. " Shall I make this 
known, or keep it a secret ?" 

The last idea was not in her nature ; and in five 
minutes her friend Miss Middleton knew all about 
it : the latter told her papa, and he told Mr. Balch, 
and it seemed to surprise them all. 

" Well," said Mr. Middleton, " she is a strange 
woman : I cannot thoroughly understand her. She 
has a turbulent partner, yet contrives to have her 
own way, and her fame stands high amongst the 
country people for presentiment." 

" She is indeed a strange woman," said Miss 
Middleton, " She once gave me a handsome locket." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Balch, "the generality of the 
gipsy tribes lead a vagabond life, and these orna- 
ments are given by weak young ladies in return 
for some flattering fortune communicated to them." 

Mr. Middleton remarked, " I have known Peggy 
for some years past, and never found any stain 
on her moral character. There is some mystery 
certainly. Have they really gone ?" 

The boy was questioned, who said he had seen 
them depart, and watched them some distance. 

" Something you have done," said Lucy to Tom, 
who came in at the moment. " Old Peggy and 
family have packed off, and this is what she has 
sent me." 

When he heard the whole matter explained he 
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was much amused ; wondered where she had got 
such a valuable ring, and ended by wishing the 
gipsies a happy journey and a safe return. Seeing 
the horse Henley had procured for him approach- 
ing the house, he met the groom and mounted the 
animal to try his paces. 

The only alteration in the party at St. Audries 
was the arrival of Mrs. Middleton, who had left 
her domestic affairs to spend a few days with the 
Balch's. 

The time passed happily, and pleasant drives 
were taken as the weather was propitious, and they 
passed near the spot where Peggy's tent had been 
fixed, but no sign of the gipsies. 

The pleasantest visits must have an end, and so 
did this, and on her return to Stowey Mrs. Middle- 
ton insisted on Miss Balch with Harry returning 
with her, especially as her husband was about to 
resume his lefture, which had so interested Miss 
Balch. At length it was arranged so. They bade 
adieu to Mr. Balch and his son Tom, and once more 
reached their quiet home. 

Harry was delighted to find his sister was inter- 
esting herself in matters connected with early 
Church History. 

At length the afternoon arrived and they gathered 
in Mr. Balch's study, and thus he resumed his 
discourse — 

" If you remember, my friends," he said, "I left 
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off the last time we talked over this subject, at the 
period when John Wickliff, who died in 1384, sowed 
the seeds of the Reformation in England. The 
opposition raised with such violence against it 
shewed plainly the predictions held by the Romish 
Church as to its final consequences if suffered to 
take root in the minds of the laity. The spirit of 
truth gradually spread itself when the exertions and 
energies of the great Martin Luther, who was born 
in 1483 completed its triumph. Henry the 8th 
made the most rigorous Acts to hinder it from 
invading his realm, and to shew his zeal for the 
Holy See wrote a treatise on the Seven Sacraments, 
against Luther's work of the Captivity of Babylon, 
which he presented to Leo the 10th in October 
1852. The Pope received it very favorably, and 
was so well pleased with the King of England that 
he complimented him with the title Defender of the 
Faith. Notwithstanding the King's support Papal 
authority, though still very great, had in no greater 
space of time than ten years, viz. : from 15 17 when 
Luther began to attack it to the year 1527, 
declined very visibly. The celebrated divorce of 
Catherine urged on the Reformation in a most ex- 
traordinary degree. The clergy, generally speaking, 
were at this time exceedingly corrupt, so that little 
regard was paid to their decisions. Cardinal 
Wolsley, who found the difficulty of serving two 
masters, wished to gratify the king, who had dis- 
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tinguished him by many marks of extraordinary 
favour, and also feared to offend the Pope. He 
predicted this affair would end in his ruin. After 
his death came Cranmer, who had the legality o* 
the king's marriage debated in all the Universities 
of Europe ; and it is said the votes in the king's 
favour were obtained by dint of money. He married 
Ann Boleyn. The Pope no sooner heard of it than 
he passed sentence, declaring Catherine to be the 
king's only lawful wife, requiring him to take her 
again, and denouncing his censures against him in 
case of refusal. Henry, on the other hand, know- 
ing his subjedls to be at his command, resolved to 
separate totally from the Church of Rome. In the 
year 1534 he was declared Head of the Church by 
Parliament. The authority of the Pope was com- 
pletely abolished in England ; all tributes formerly 
paid were declared illegal, and the king was en- 
trused with the collation to all Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices. The nation came into the king's measures 
with joy, and took an oath called the Oath of 
Supremacy. All the influence which the Popes had 
maintained over England for ages was now over- 
thrown at once, and none seemed to repine at the 
change except those who were immediately inter- 
ested by their dependence on Rome. On the death 
of Henry, Edward, a boy nine years of age 
succeeded to the throne. He encouraged Protes- 
tantism, and caused it to spread in a most remark- 
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able manner. After him came Mary, who, although 
she promised to defend the religion and laws of her 
predecessor, had no sooner established herself on 
the throne than she resolved to restore the Popish 
Religion. She called a Parliament, which seemed 
willing to concur in all her measures. They at once 
repealed all the statutes with regard to religion 
which were passed by Edward VI. In her reign 
the bloody scene took place of the execution of 
Bishops Hooper, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. A 
dreadful persecution against the Protestants followed. 
It was computed 277 persons suffered by fire. 
Amongst those who suffered were 5 bishops, 21 
clergymen, 8 lay gentlemen, 84 tradesmen, 100 
husbandmen, 55 women, and 4 children. Happily 
at length Mary was succeeded by Elizabeth, and 
the whole nation rejoiced with tumultuous joy. and 
most readily embraced Protestantism again, as the 
persecutions of Mary only served to render the 
people more averse to Popery. In 1603 the king- 
doms of Scotland and England fell under the 
dominion of one sovereign, James the 6th ; and in 
1605 the famous Gunpowder Plot was discovered, 
which, if it had succeeded, would have proved a 
severe blow to Protestantism. But He who ruleth 
all events caused it to miscarry ; still it is likely 
never to be forgotten in England. James was suc- 
ceeded by Charles I. In his reign the Puritans 
formed a strong party against the Establishment, 
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and it is worth notice that the appellation of Sunday 
and Sabbath were at this time symbols of the 
different parties. A dreadful civil war occurred 
from contentions between the King and his Parlia- 
ment. He attempted to set up Episcopacy in 
Scotland, which produced in that country a dread- 
ful tumult. Some members of Parliament were 
impeached by the King ; he went in person to the 
House of Commons to seize them. In the civil 
war which followed, the King was supported by the 
nobility and more considerable gentry, who dreaded 
a confusion of rank. The concurrence of the 
Bishops of the Church of England also increased 
the adherents to the King, who sacrificed for him 
their lives and fortunes. In this civil war Cromwell 
at length became the ruling spirit, with Fairfax, 
another principal general. Their armies at length 
became triumphant, and Charles, rather than sub- 
mit to be taken captive, resolved to give himself up 
to the Scots, and to trust to their loyalty. He 
unfortunately found them so bigoted as to be desti- 
tute of every principle of reason, honor, or humanity. 
They immediately sent an account of his arrival to 
the English Parliament, who quickly entered into a 
treaty with the Scots for delivering up their prisoner, 
which they agreed to do for the sum of £400,000. 
Thus the Scots fell under the censure of having 
sold their King. He was beheaded at Whitehall. 
At the execution he signified his attachment to the 
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Protestant cause and religion as professed by the 
Church of England, He was executed in 1649* 
The moment before the fatal blow was given he for- 
gave his enemies. The Parliament voted it high 
treason to acknowledge Charles Stewart his son as 
his successor. He was eventually invited into 
Scotland, and was attacked by Cromwell, who, after 
much slaughter, defeated the Scots, and put the 
King to flight. Cromwell seized the sovereignty, 
Then arose the fanatics called the Barebone Parlia- 
ment, They were chiefly composed of Antinomians, 
a sect who supposed themselves incapable of error, 
who stated they every hour expected Christ's second 
coming on the earth. They began in Parliament by 
chosing eight of their tribe to seek the Lord in 
prayer, whilst the rest sat down to deliberate upon 
the suppression of the Clergy, the Universities, and 
Courts of Justice. Cromwell died in 1658. His 
son succeeded as Protector, who soon signed his 
abdication. Charles II., our lawful sovereign, 
entered London 1660, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations of joy. The people were 
anxious for the restoration of a legitimate 
monarch. As to the names of Whig and Tory 
— the Whigs were denominated from a cant 
name given to the Presbyterian Conventiclers ; 
Whig being milk turned sour ; the Tories from an 
Irish banditti, whose usual manner of bidding people 
stand and deliver was by the Irish word " Torre" 
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give me. Then there was a conspiracy against the 
King at Rye House ; Russel, Sydney, and Walcot> 
were executed, "and the Duke of Monmouth escaped 
by flight. Many plots were raised against the King, 
and we cannot wonder, after the sufferings of the 
Established Church of this Jtingdom, both by Roman 
Catholic and Puritan tyranny, that the people 
should watch it guardedly. Let us pray to Him 
who ruleth all things that our beloved Church 
of England may triumph over all its enemies." 

" Amen !" they uttered ; when at the moment 
a servant entered bringing a parcel for Mr. Henry. 

" We all thank you cordially, Mr. Middleton, 
for your interesting ledture," said Harry, " and let 
me unite with you in prayer that our good 
old Protestant Church may be instrumental, in the 
Lord's hand, in converting and comforting the souls 
of the people of England, and also may become 
more and more a Missionary Power for converting 
the Heathen world to Christ." 

The whole party concurred in the observations 
made. 

"And now, sir, please allow me to open this 
parcel, as it is from Oxford, said Harry." 

" Certainly do, Harry," when to the surprise of 
all, it was an announcement from a friend of his, of 
the King's death, which took place February 1685, 
about eight o'clock in the morning. Before his 
death, his friend said, he had the Bishops and 
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several of the lords who attended his bed dismissed 
— sent for one Huddleston, a Romish priest, who 
gave him extreme unction, and administered to him 
the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of Rome. 

" Well," said Mr. Middleton, " this is very impor- 
tant news, the result no one can tell. It is evident 
the King was opposed to the Protestant Church." 

We must now note the course events took after 
the King's decease. 

The reign of James II. now began. He pro- 
ceeded further on that path which was so obnoxious 
to the bulk of the people. He went openly to mass 
with all the ensigns of dignity, and even sent one 
Carlyle as his agent to Rome, to make submission 
to the Pope, and to pave the way for the admission 
of England into the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Spanish Ambassador ventured one 
day to advise His Majesty against putting too much 
confidence in his friends. " Is it not the custom in 
Spain, said James, for the king to consult with his 
Confessor ?" "Yes," answered the ambassador, 
" and that is the reason why our affairs turn out so 
very ill." The people of England were roused, 
although they did not avow it openly at once. They 
entertained the most determined hostility against 
their new sovereign. In the West of England 
especially from the pulpits the people were warned 
of their danger, and no one took a more active part 
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amongst the laity, in endeavouring to impress upon 
the minds of their tenantry the vast importance of 
upholding Protestantism, than did the Balches ; 
even Tom, who, unfortunately, was so thoughtless 
generally, joined most earnestly the popular side, 
and no surrender became the determination of the 
people. The hum of rebellion seemed to be sound- 
ing through the land ere its thunders were heard, 
and the energies of the youthful part of the com- 
munity were soon brought into action by the news 
of the landing of Monmouth at Lyme, which took 
place June 1685. He came as the champion of the 
Protestant cause, and most flattering was his 
reception. Here opened a field suitable to the 
spirit and taste of Tom Balch, who upon hearing the 
day he was to enter Taunton, made a point of 
being there. It was the first time in his life he had 
ever witnessed anything like a military procession, 
and when they entered the town, what with the 
display of. uniforms and the enthusiasm of the 
people, his heart was at once devoted to Monmouth. 
He was well-known at Taunton as the heir of a 
family of distinction in the neighbourhood, and very 
soon obtained an introduction at head-quarters. As 
the Duke was most anxious to enlist in his cause 
every one of note, when Tom was introduced to 
him he was welcomed most cordially, flattered by 
remarks on his fine natural figure and soldier-like 
appearance, which only required military accoutre- 
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ments to make it complete. A Captain's commis- 
sion was offered him ; he was flattered and hastily 
promised, ere he left Taunton, to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Duke as his sovereign, who really 
admired him for his frankness of manner, and it 
was contrived military clothes should be supplied to 
him, and he became really and earnestly a captain 
of the Duke's army. He procured a short leave of 
absence to make his friends at home acquainted 
with the change in his affairs. 

Early the following morning his father and Lucy 
his sister were in the Park, expecting a servant to 
return whom they had despatched to Taunton to 
glean intelligence. To their surprise they saw an 
officer handsomely dressed dashing towards them 
on horseback. Lucy's mind recurred to Captain 
HaleSi Soon they had ocular proof they had not 
judged right, for Tom had alighted and introduced 
himself as Captain Balch. The surprise and 
astonishment of Lucy knew no bounds. 

Mr. Balch started and looked frightened at the 
name of Captain Balch. " My dear Tom," he said, 
"you have taken this step too suddenly: it may 
involve deep consequences." 

" My father," he replied, " did you but know and 
see the popular excitement — the vigorous deter- 
mination to support the Duke, you could not doubt 
he must soon become the King of England, and 
then Lucy for an introduction to Court." 

E 
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Lucy burst into tears, but soon recovered her- 
self. 

" My Tom," she said, " excuse me, the cause you 
have embarked in is the cause of the Protestant 
Church of England, we all glory in it, but surely 
you should have returned and consulted with us ere 
you took a step which may involve ruin to us all." 

" Stay, Lucy," he replied, " do not be alarmed, the 
right will prevail." 

" It may ultimately, Tom," said Lucy, " but I 
fear many difficulties will arise you little expert." 

" Well," said Tom, " for good or evil, the die is 
cast : I have sworn allegiance to the Duke and 
will abide by it. I shall remain with you till to- 
morrow, when campaign commences." 

" Tom," said his father, who had recovered the 
first burst of surprise and sorrow at the hasty 
step his son had taken, " have you really sworn 
fidelity to the Duke and his cause ?" 

" I have, father." 

" Then never break your oath, if you did it would 
break my heart, and although I agree with Lucy, 
that heavy clouds of difficulty are pending, still it is 
God's will ; perhaps the beginning of an end known 
only to Him who ruleth all things, Lucy, my dear, 
as it is Tom's cause it must be ours." 

" Even so, father," said Lucy, and from that 
they became devoted to Monmtmth, and anxiously 
hoped success might attend him. 
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Letters were written to Harry, who was at 
Oxford, and the Middletons, acquainting them of 
what had occurred. Tom was to return in a couple 
of days to Taunton. Hope is the magnet to lead 
the mind from despair, and never did it succeed 
better than with our hero. He pictured nothing 
but success, and the gaudy trappings that adorned 
his person, added warmth of feeling to his excited 
mind. He viewed himself in a mirror the morning 
of his departure, and never did a young man retire 
more self-satisfied. 

Breakfast was prepared ; Lucy and her papa 
were very excited, earnestly fearing lest Tom's 
thoughtlessness and inexperience might lead him 
into rash* adventures, and they expressed to him 
strongly and firmly their doubts. He combatted 
every argument with hope, as his sheet anchor, 
until at last the minds of his father and sister 
became more tranquil. As they saw he was 
zealous in his resolves, and was determined that 
morning to leave them, his father supplied him with 
what cash he could spare ; Lucy gave him a silk 
scarf, which she wound round him, and placed on 
his finger a handsome ring. 

" Take those trifles, Tom," she said, " 'tis all I 
have to give you." 

When the trying moment of departure had arrived, 
most acute were their feelings, but Tom was bold 
and animated, which imparted courage to them. 
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At length he left ; mounting his horse, he reached 
the outer gate of the park, where to his surprise the 
servants had assembled, as he was a special favour- 
ite with them ; they bade him farewell with frank 
earnestness, and what was more gratifying, his 
father's tenantry hearing the news met him outside 
the gates, and wished him success ; also twenty 
young men amongst them volunteered to accom- 
pany him to Taunton and enlist under his 
banner, embarking their fortunes with his. He 
readily received their offer with thanks. 

After various adieus and good wishes from their 
friends, off they marched, following Master Tom to 
Taunton. 

On the return of the servants, this circumstance 
was told Mr. Balch and his daughter, who were 
cheered at the event, and seemed from that time to 
be more reconciled to the course Tom had taken. 

The Government of the country soon became 
alarmed, knowing the rebellious spirit prevailing, 
especially in the West of England. Every par- 
ticular of Monmouth's movements they got 
possession of, as they had taken care to send emis- 
saries who were true to the Roman Catholic cause, 
amongst the leading people. 

Henley caught the opportunity, and through the 
instrumentality of a London agent, he acted as spy. 
The agent came down to Minehead, and the crafty 
lawyer explained the part the Balch family were 
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taking, as he was unscrupulous in his conduct, so 
he magnified their disloyalty. The man sent to 
Henley was a Roman Catholic barrister, named 
Maxwell, he had been educated on the Continent, 
and was connected with many families of dis- 
tinction. He was as shrewd a lawyer as Henley, 
and more cautious in his manner. 

" Well," said Henley to him, " I hear, Mr. Max- 
well, by a messenger just arrived from Taunton 
people from all parts of the west are flocking to the 
Duke's standard." 

" Ah !" Maxwell replied, " depend on it the King 
and his Government are not asleep, it will be the 
east against the West. And you have heard where 
wisdom is said to dwell. As to the Balch family 
you have mentioned to me, are they influential ? 

" Very," was Henley's reply, " and extremely 
popular with their tenantry. I have been their 
steward for many years." 

Maxwell noted this in his pocket book. 

" You know pretty well their sentiments." 

" Yes," replied Henley, " more devoted Protes- 
tants there cannot be, and they have much influence 
with the neighbouring gentry." 

"Ah!" said Maxwell, "they must be narrowly 
watched. Here is a sum of money for you as a 
retainer; take down my address in London, and 
communicate with me when you think it necessary." 
" By the by, Henley," he said, " You may be useful 
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in another affair. It has recently come to my 
knowledge, there is a large sum of money just paid 
into Government Security that has unexpectedly 
fallen to a Colonel Vincent, who lately died in 
France. Before they advertise for his heirs it would 
be a good chance to discover them. I have learnt 
that an old servant of his family, named Winter, 
still lives somewhere n this neighbourhood ; try to 
find him out and I will reward you handsomely." 

" Most certainly, sir," said Henley, who noted 
down the circumstances, " I will do it." 

Maxwell, being pressed for time, left the follow- 
ing morning, to communicate with the Government 
as to the movements in the West of England. 

Henley, whose governing passions were worldly 
ambition and covetousness, gloried in the vista that 
opened before him. As to the Balch family he held 
them in his grasp : he had mortgages on their estate 
almost equal to its value, and the web that now 
surrounded them as to the Rebellion, would, he had 
no doubt, eventually involve them beyond recovery. 
Within a few weeks he fortunately found out the 
old servant Winter, and incautiously acquainted him 
that a sum of money was offered for the discovery 
of Colonel Vincent's heirs. For once he met with 
his match. Winter gave to him some vague and 
unsatisfactory information, but he fortunately read 
his character, and left him with a promise of mak- 
ing some enquiries. He did so without delay. He 
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knew Colonel Vincent had two daughters, one 
married to a gentleman in Scotland, the other un- 
married. He went into Sussex, where they held 
some property and had once resided, discovered the 
address of the gentlemen in Scotland, a" Capt. Mac- 
donald, immediately communicated with him, who 
promptly went to London, found the intelligence 
correct, and rewarded Winter most handsomely for 
the information he had given him. Of course Capt. 
Macdonald had to produce through the agency of a 
talented solicitor whom he employed in the business 
most clearly the proof of his claim. And it was so 
satisfactory, that there was no doubt that his wife 
and his wife's sister, a Miss Vincent, were the 
fortunate heirs to the money, amounting to £20,000, 
which was invested for their use and possession. 

Our narrative now changes from private to public 
affairs, especially to Monmouth's movements; he 
became the idol of the people, but had discovered 
that the owners of property were shy, and shrank 
from the word Rebellion, although it seemed popular 
and alluring. Indeed, a reigning monarch's cause 
must become very hopeless before the majority of 
those who hold wealth and power will forsake him. 
Still those who did embark in the cause of the Duke 
did it with energy and zeal. As fast as money 
could be raised, the populace were armed and 
taught martial discipline. After marching in other - 
parts of Somerset, the Duke ultimately, with the main 
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part of the army, established himself near Bridg. 
water, which town he entered in the month of June, 
flushed with hope, and most determined in purpose* 
Here at the High Cross on the Cornhill, attended 
by the Mayor and Corporation, he was declared 
King. Tom Balch, whom we must now, I suppose,, 
designate as Captain Balch, was much beloved by 
his men, and at the review which took place in a 
large extent of land, then called Castle Field, was 
noticed as a promising officer. There was at that 
time in Bridgwater a castle of considerable extent. 
It stood about the centre of the town, and the 
Duke made it his head-quarters. The inhabitants 
were much interested in his cause, and were de- 
lighted as they viewed the respective regiments 
gather round him, actuated with such devotion and 
energy of spirit. They appeared ready to encounter 
any dangers or difficulties in the Duke's cause. 

Amongst the gentry who witnessed the review in 
Castle Field, were old Squire Balch and his 
daughter, who had been induced to do so in op- 
position to their wishes, by Capt. Balch's earnest 
entreaties. 

The day was a most exhilarating one, the feelings 
of the people were loudly and unmistakeably 
expressed. 

Capt. Balch wished his father and sister to be 
introduced to the Duke, which they most decidedly 
declined. 
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A slight event occurred as the troops were pre- 
paring for review, which brought Capt. Balch most 
conspicuously before the Duke's notice. The 
company he commanded had their muskets loaded 
with ball, ready to fire at a target ; and as they 
marched to take up their ground, a pigeon flew over 
the ranks, the captain took a musket from one of 
his men, and although the bird's flight was rapid 
sent the bullet through it, the bird fell a short 
distance from the Duke, who complimented the 
officer on his dexterity, and remarked it was an 
evident proof of a practised sportsman. 

The same evening Mr. Balch and his daughter 
returned to St. Audries with feelings of pleasure not 
unmixed with dread. Their friends the Middletons 
were there to receive them. 

" Well," said the clergyman, " let us look to Him 
that ruleth all events, to aid them. His will be 
done. The train is laid, certainly ; whether it will 
operate as soon as we wish He only knows, but a 
prospect is opened for some great change ulti- 
mately." 

" I think so," added Mr. Balch. 

Lucy withdrew with her friend Ann. 

" I do not like, my dear," she said to her, " to* 
appear alarmed before papa, but there is some- 
thing in the word Rebellion that unnerves me." 

"My dear, Lucy," she replied, "your heart I 
know yearns towards your brother, something 
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assures me the cause he is engaged in will, as papa 
has said, ultimately triumph. Then will he not be 
rewarded ?" 

Well ! well !" said Lucy, " I hope my fears will 
prove incorrect, still I feel a passing nervousness. 
I am anxious, very anxious, and shall be until the 
next month has passed." 

Before that time had elapsed a great change had 
come over the state of affairs. Even the day after 
the review, reports were in circulation of the very 
active measures Government were taking. And 
that the Earl of Feversham, and Lord Churchill, 
(afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough) were 
dispatched with troops to meet the rebels, con- 
sisting of about 4,000 men. It was evident a 
severe struggle was at hand, which would test the 
mettle of young untried soldiers. The Duke felt 
the responsibility of his position, he had been urged 
by Lords Grey, Ferguson, and others, to assume 
the title of King, although for some considerable 
time he withstood their earnest persuasions, telling 
them he had promised the Earl of Argyle that he 
would only act as General of the Forces. But it is 
supposed the hope of alluring to his standard the 
higher classes, actuated him. At length ambition 
triumphed, and he was on the 20th June, with all 
the ceremony before described, proclaimed King. 
Authoritative orders were issued, offering a high 
reward in money, for the head of King James, and 
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declaring the Parliament of England a seditious 
assembly. Also it declared the Earl of Feversham, 
who was not then far from the town, a traitor, 
unless he laid down his arms. Even these orders 
did not rouse the lagging gentry in any great 
numbers, which affected the spirit of the Duke. Still 
it was now too late to retract. The common 
people who followed his ranks, armed in various 
ways, were enthusiastic, and felt ready to persevere 
even unto death. His cavalry was about 1,000 
strong, and commanded by Lord Grey. Monmouth 
wished to fortify the town, but was informed by the 
inhabitants they had no provisions to withstand a 
seige, dreading no doubt, a recurrence of those 
sufferings which the town had sustained in a former 
seige by the forces under Cromwell and Fairfax. 
Great excitement prevailed amongst all classes, 
coming events seemed to cast their shadow before 
them. 

On Sunday morning, 5th July, Capt. Balch and a 
brother officer were walking towards Castle Field, 
when to Balch's surprise, he met the gipsy, Isaac. 

" Well, my friend," he said, " are you here 
among the rest ?" 

" I am, sir," he said, " and wish to join your 
company." 

" Are you in earnest, Isaac ?" said the captain. 

" I am, sir," he replied. 

" Take this paper," he said, writing something on 
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it with a pencil, " take this to yonder field, enquire 
for my tent, you will find an officer there, he will 
soon equip you, and I shall be J:here myself in a 
short time. By the by, Isaac, where are Peggy and 
Mary ?" 

" They are in the neighbourhood, sir," he replied. 

" Ah ! I must contrive to see them. Are there 
any more of your tribe coming forward, Isaac ?" 

"Yes," he said, "to-morrow I expect twenty 
young fellows, all well armed." 

" Well done," said the captain, " that is a piece 
of good news. I know the mettle of those fellows 
well," he said to his friend, " I wish there were 120 
instead of 20, there's pluck in a gipsy where fight- 
ing is concerned." 

" That fellow seems to have a determined look," 
said his friend. 

" And he is as determined as he looks," replied 
Balch, " an old sporting acquaintance of mine, a 
more active, daring fellow cannot be. His wife is 
older than he is, and they have a daguhter, one of 
the handsomest girls of their tribe." 

" I should like to see her," said the young officer. 

"We will try what is to be done to-morrow," 
said Balch, " it is a treat in store for you." 

Little did they foresee what to-morrow would 
produce. Suddenly a man appeared riding with 
considerable speed. 

" What news, friend," cried they. He had just 
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time to say "The enemy is near," and dashed 
towards the Castle. 

They immediately followed in his track, and 
others who had seen the speed with which he rode 
also rushed onwards to hear the report. 

It proved to be a man sent from the Parish of 
Chedzoy, a village about 3 miles from Bridgwater, 
with intimation from a farmer, that he had seen 
from the top of the church tower with a glass, the 
King's troop approaching. 

The Duke and a few officers mounted Bridgwater 
Church Tower, and with a good glass found the 
report correct. 

All of course was now excitement. The news 
spread, and a general preparation was made. 

A council of war was held without loss of time, 
and it was decided to call their forces together and 
to surprise the enemy by an unexpected attack, the 
following morning. Prayers were offered up for 
success in the open field, and those even amongst 
the young who had been buoyed up by hope and 
excitement, began to feel there was a storm ap- 
proaching which was not a phantom but a reality. 

Capt. Balch was amongst this number. Feign 
would he have taken leave of his friends had he the 
opportunity. It was impossible, as they were too 
far distant. Many of his immediate neighbours 
were in his company, and were willing to risk their 
lives in his behalf. Of course he felt his respon- 
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sibility, and in earnest cast away giddy and thought- 
less frivolities, and for the first time almost in his 
life, became serious, thoughtful, and inclined to 
prayer. 

All was prepared. Just before the church clock 
struck eleven at night, orders were given to march, 
which was immediately complied with without 
drums or music of any kind. Their plan was 
to approach their enemies stealthily. They pro- 
ceeded towards the east of Bridgwater, until they 
reached the proximity of Sedgmoor, which they did 
soon after two o'clock in the morning. The troops 
were formed in order of battle. The Horse were 
commanded by Earl Grey; and the foot by the 
Duke, Colonel Wade, Holmes, Matthews, and a 
German Count. It was arranged the Horse should 
commence the attack on the enemy, followed by the 
Artillery, and the Foot were to bring up the rear. 
As they approached their enemies, a wide rhine, or 
ditch, only separated the two armies. It was 
fordable at one place only. The man whom they 
chose for their guide, and who was well acquainted 
with the locality, became alarmed, and missed the 
pass, he soon recovered himself, and was returning 
to the ford, even pointed out the spot, when Capt. 
Hucker* fired off a pistol. This alarmed 
Dunbarton's regiment, who were asleep in their 
tents, and gave time for preparation. The Duke's 

* Capt. Hucker is said to have been a Taunton man. 
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troops rushed forward through the rhine, and 
charged the enemy. Soon guns were fired, which 
alarmed the Earl of Feversham, who was stationed 
at Weston Zoyland, a village near. All seemed to 
commence in the Duke's favour, his troops were 
mast energetic shouting aloud " St. George and Old 
England," " King Monmouth and the Protestant 
Cause." They dashed on with such impetuosity, 
and had come into the field so unexpectedh', that 
but for the cowardice and traitorous conduct of 
Lord Grey and Hucker, who fired to give warning, 
Monmouth must speedily have gained a triumphant 
victory. The right wing of Dunbarton's regiment 
immediately gave way. Other troops were put into 
the greatest confusion by the determined and 
vigorous charge made by the Duke's forces. 
Friends and foes became merged in confusion, 
and as Feversham and his forces approached from 
Weston, they met many who were retreating in the 
utmost alarm. The Duke urged in every possible 
way the importance of Grey's advance, " Charge ! 
charge !" said he, but no, he was a traitor to the 
cause, and actually retreated. 

Capt. Balch was under the command of Col. 
Wade, who fought most valiantly. He was im- 
mediately opposed to Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe. 
The carnage was dreadful, man to man, bayonet to 
bayonet, in the midst the volleys of shots caused 
tremendous havoc. 
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A bold dash was made by the King's troops, and 
a most severe struggle followed, in it Capt. Balch 
-encountered an officer of great strength and courage, 
as he parried a tremendous blow aimed at him, his 
sword broke, and his life would have been forfeited 
instantly, had not a bullet from a pistol, fired by one 
of his company, killed the officer, but the poor fellow 
who shot it, paid dearly for his courage, he was 
stabbed by a bayonet, and fell dead. It was Isaac 
the gipsy. 

The captain saw him fall, but so perilous was his 
position, and so fast did the enemy close around 
him, that his life seemed hanging on a thread. He 
used the utmost skill ] and displayed the most de- 
termined courage, but not receiving aid, he found 
his position unsupportable. Man after man fell 
around him. Two determined fellows made a rush 
at him, one fell by a shot from his pistol. As he 
was drawing another from his belt a violent blow 
from an unseen hand levelled him to the ground. 

At another part of the field the King's forces had 
brought their artillery to bear, and from the 
treachery of one of their leaders, Monmouth's troops 
were driven in all directions. And soon it was 
discovered retreat was inevitable. Monmouth lost 
full 300 men in the encounter. 

The King's troops animated by success, pursued 
the fugitives, and spared no one. It is supposed 
1000 men fell in the flight, and the most barbarous 
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cruelty was exercised by the victors. Thus ended 
the Battle of Sedgmoor, which sealed the fate of 
the Duke of Monmouth. 

Capt. Balch had been stunned by the blow he 
had received, and lay for some time amongst the 
dead. Slowly he recovered, and a bloody scene 
was presented to his view. He remembered the spot 
where Isaac had fallen, and found the body, but life 
was extinct. 

" Poor fellow," said he, "this will be bad news 
for Peggy," as he wiped the drops that trickled 
from his forehead. 

He found himself very weak from the loss of 
blood, which still oozed from his temple ; when a 
file of the King's troops approached him, and 
observing him weak and unarmed, took him 
prisoner, and as such he was conveyed to 
the Castle at Bridgwater. Feversham shewed 
no mercy on the greater number of prisoners taken. 
Eighteen were hung who were caught near the field 
of battle ere a gallows could be erected, some of 
them almost in a dying state from their wounds — 
others were hanged from the trees naked to terrify the 
country people, and the most bloody persecutions 
followed by an officer whose name will be long 
remembered in Somersetshire (Colonel Kirk). So 
great was the severity exercised that the utmost 
terror prevailed throughout the whole of the West 
of England. 
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111 news, it is said, flies apace. 

On the day of the battle Lucy and Mr. Balch had 
heard vague reports, and of every person who 
could give the least intelligence they made the most 
searching enquiries. 

At length one young man returned in a most 
excited state. He was one of those who first 
enlisted with Captain Balch, a son of one of 
the tenants-. He went to St. Audries House, and 
scarcely could he relate the circumstances he had 
witnessed, from excitement and alarm. 

" Where is your master ? where is my son ? where 
is my brother ?" asked Mr. Balch and Lucy, almost 
at one time. 

" Oh ! my lady ; oh ! sir ; I fear Mr. Tom is no 
more," he replied* " I saw him drop on the field of 
battle, in such a struggle that never man encoun- 
tered. He would have fallen a few minutes before 
but for the defence made by Isaac the gipsy, who 
used to travel our neighbourhood : but he also died 
in the cause ; he fell pierced with deadly bayonet 
wounds." 

This news acted as an electric shock on both the 
father and daughter, although they were in some 
measure prepared for it, yet the reality reached the 
depth of their feeling. A flood of tears wa$ theif* 
only relief. The young man was detained that 
night. Squire Balch further questioned him when 
be had recovered the first shock of grief. The 
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young soldier related with more calmness what he 
had seen, and drew such a picture of the revengeful 
conduct of the victors, that it filled their minds 
with the greatest alarm, and they doubted their 
personal safety. 

As the evening was closing in — and a beautiful 
calm one it was — they were surprised at seeing atf 
officer ride swiftly up the Park, and ere a conjecture 
could be formed who it was, Captain Hales entered 
their apartment. He hastened towards them and 
took their hands. 

Neither Mr. Balch or Lucy spoke. 

" I have heard," he said — and they were scarcely 
able to command their feeling. " But my dear 
friends," he said, " I have a letter from Sir Edward, 
my father ; he has told me what I conjectured, and 
he has received his intelligence from the Court 
sitting in London, also from a friend privately, that 
your house, your persons, and the whole of your 
family are marked for punishment. You have been 1 
watched with the utmost secrecy, and have been 
reported as one of the most dangerous families 
against the King's cause. Orders have been issued 
to apprehend you all. Colonel Kirk is making 
ready with dragoons, and will likely be at this house 
ere the morning breaks. At the peril of your lives 
you will remain here. My father will meet you all 
at an appointed place in Bristol, and has provided a 
home for you beyond the i;each of search. Order 
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horses immediately; nevermind an article left here. 
I know the power and fury of your enemies : on my 
knees I beg you take my advice." 

The earnestness of the appeal had its effect. The 
servants were ordered to prepare a conveyance. A 
cloak was thrown over Lucy ; Mr. Balch was 
muffled up, so as to disguise, as much as possible, 
his appearance, and, attended by Captain Hales, 
they hastily departed from the home of their affec- 
tions. 

Near Cannington, a village they had to pass 
through, they met a file of the King's troops, under 
the command of a young officer. 

It was nearly dark. Captain Hales rode forward, 
and this officer happened to be known to him. 

"Are you and your friends," he said, " about to 
pass the town of Bridgwater." 

" We are," replied Hales. 

" Take this pass ticket then," he said, " and no 
questions will be asked you ; otherwise you may be 
obliged to go to the Castle for orders. When you 
come to the western gate of the town you will find 
a guard, deliver the ticket ; and here is another for 
the eastern gate." 

He thanked his friend and travelled on. 

When they arrived at the west gate of Bridg- 
water they found it bolted. On delivering to the 
guard the ticket the bolts were withdrawn immedi- 
ately. They found many people and much confu- 
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sion in the streets; but no impediment retarded 
their progress. On reaching the east gate the same 
formality had to be observed : the demanded ticket 
was given, and at length they cleared the town, and 
were free from immediate danger. 

Captain Hales did not leave them until they had 
arrived at Bristol, where he met his father, under 
whose protection the travellers were finally placed. 

It was most fortunate they followed the advice of 
Captain Hales, for early in the day after they 
departed a troop of horse arrived at the mansion. 
The servants had been paid their wages, and were 
made aware of the position they were placed in : 
they loved their master devotedly, and they left 
immediately for their several homes, which were 
many miles distant, so when the troop of horse 
arrived the house was totally deserted. A most 
diligent search was made without avail, so ultimately 
a few soldiers were left on the premises, and the 
officer in command returned to Bridgwater Castle 
to report progress — as he had full orders, not only to 
take possession of the premises, but to bring away 
whoever was found there. Even crafty Henley was 
taken by surprise when he heard no trace could be 
found of the Balch family. From a letter he had 
received from Maxwell he was aware no favour 
would be shewn them. He heard also the reported 
death of Tom Balch and was gratified, that through 
the interest of Maxwell, to whom he had explained 
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the pecuniary lien he held on the property, that he 
would soon become its owner. 

Fortunately for Captain Balch the soldiers who 
had taken him prisoner were unacquainted with his 
name. On his arrival at the Castle he was thrust 
into a room with many others, in a similar position. 
Among them were two or three gipsies. 

The day after their incarceration Colonel Kirk 
gave orders that some of those found on the field of 
battle should be hung at the several gates of the 
town, to deter the disaffected. 

Amongst those condemned, and placed in a 
separate room, was Tom Balch, with an intimation 
to expect no mercy. 

Hand bills were also circulated offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds for the apprehension of any 
of the Balch" family. So had Tom been known a 
special form of death would no doubt have been 
visited on him. As it was, the suffering and dis- 
grace which awaited him hung heavy on his mind. 
He would much rather have died on the battle field ; 
the career of his past life weighed heavily on his 
mind : the thoughts of his family and the miseries 
he had brought on them, and he sunk in one corner 
of the room on his knees, and for the first time in 
reality asked mercy of Him who then could alone 
befriend him. He really prepared for death, as he 
had heard from all who approached him there was 
no chance either for escape or mercy. The greatest 
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agony of feeling was experienced by his fellow 
prisoners, except a few callous minds hardened in 
stoical indifference. 

The river Parrett, that runs from Bridgwater to 
the sea, is, from the circuitous route it takes, seven- 
teen or eighteen miles in length. On each side of it 
is found some of the richest and most valuable graz- 
ing ground in Somerset, or perhaps in England. At 
that time the vales were unenclosed* One of them, 
called Chilton Common, extended for many -miles, 
and no public roads then ran through it. Even at 
that time, when so many troops were added to the 
number of the inhabitants at Bridgwater and its 
neighbourhood, it was still and silent. In one part 
of this tract of land a gipsy's tent was fixed, where 
Peggy and Mary quietly remained for a time. They 
had heard the reports of guns on the day of the 
battle, and feared Isaac might be engaged in the fight, 
but had no certain knowledge of his movements. 
For some years he had been so wandering and un- 
certain in his movements and habits that poor 
Peggy had often said to Mary, " I dread what your 
father will do next ? He used to pay attention to 
my advice, but is now more resolute than ever." 
It had in some measure shook the affection they 
bore for him, but not destroyed it. The day after 
•the battle they determined, at all risks, to go to 
Bridgwater and make enquiries. As they entered 
the town they were surprised at the throngs of 
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people who crowded the streets, the lamentations 
loud and deep that were uttered by many whose 
relations or friends were either killed or taken 
prisoners, or were in some way implicated in the 
Rebellion. 

The King's troops, goaded by the cruelty of 
Colonel Kirk, behaved in the most inhuman and 
barbarous manner. Mercy had departed and cruelty 
prevailed. 

Peggy and Mary, who were so dressed as to hide 
their persons as much as possible, walked towards 
the Castle. It happened a gipsy who had formerly 
known Peggy had become a soldier in the King's 
army. He recognized her, and when he knew of 
whom they were in search felt interested. "If your 
husband is a prisoner," he said, " I can give you no 
hope. He will most certainly suffer to-morrow 
with many others." 

Peggy felt still greater excitement. Though she 
knew Isaac's failings she really loved him, and poor 
Mary was trying to alleviate her feelings, when an 
officer passed who was moved at her tenderness 
towards her mother. 

" What ails this woman ?" he said to the soldier. 

The man, touching his hat to the officer, explained 
the circumstances. 

" I have given orders," said the officer, " that in 
the evening two other gipsy women shall be admitted 
to see their husbands for the last time in this world* 
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Take this ticket ; it will admit this woman and her 
daughter to the same privilege. Let them be at the 
Castle at eight o'clock." 

Peggy and her daughter thanked the kind officer, 
as they called him, and promised to be punctual at 
the appointed hour, to avail themselves of his kind 
permission to take a last look of poor Isaac. 

As soon as they left the officer and soldier they 
were both actively devising some scheme to liberate 
Isaac, and were prepared to run any hazard in the 
attempt. 

As they mixed with the people they heard of the 
general executions expected in the morning without 
trial by judge or jury. 

From the reckless way the soldiers were acting 
no persons felt themselves safe. It was evident their 
object was to create a panic amongst the people. 
The worst passions were roused, and the vilest 
wickedness was practised by the victors. 

Still Peggy and Mary attended to their own busi- 
ness, and at the hour appointed were true as the 
tiial. The same soldier again met them, and had 
been told by the officer to inform him of the gipsies, 
arrival, as he should like to have some conversation 
with them. 

The soldier knew well the abandoned character of 
this young officer, and guessed it was Mary's ap- 
pearance that worked upon his mind, to grant so 
freely the leave he had given them. The soldier, 
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according to his orders, went to the room, but 
fortunately for Mary, at the time a superior officer 
entered and called him away on some business, so 
the soldier had just time to inform him they had 
^arrived. No counter orders having been given, the 
soldier went to Peggy and Mary and directed them 
to follow him, and with the pass ticket in his hand 
he led them up some steep stone steps, and along 
passages, where several sentinels were on duty, to 
whom it was known that some of the friends of 
those prisoners about to be executed in the morn- 
ing, were privileged to take a last farewell of their 
:relatives. They entered several apartments, but 
amongst the prisoners no Isaac could be seen. At 
Jength they arrived at a very long room, which was 
.so badly lighted that scarcely a feature could be 
^distinguished without approaching close to the 
person. All was still. They observed several men 
an the agonies of remorse and dread. With anxious 
ilook they surveyed two persons. No husband ; no 
.father ; no Isaac. 

As Mary approached a corner of this apartment 
she observed a young man in prayer. He moved 
:not until she approached. He turned his head, and 
to her surprise and astonishment it was Tom Balch. 
She was so disguised and muffled up he did not 
recognize her. She with wonderful promptitude 
and firmness avoided his gaze, but dropped near 
2iim a gipsy's cloak and bonnet, capable of covering 
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a man, and said, loud enough to meet his ear, 
" Lose no time ; on with it, and follow me." 

In an instant an impulse of hope entered his 
mind, and he obeyed her wishes. Two more tall 
gipsy women entered the apartment at the time. 
Peggy had taken a scrutinizing survey smongst all 
the prisoners, and had come to the conclusion the 
object of her search"] could not be found. The 
soldier who accompanied them did not observe, as 
the other women entered, how many there were. 

It was becoming dark, it being now late in the 
evening. Orders were given by the sentinels that 
the Castle should be cleared from all visitors. 

They immediately left, Tom Balch joining with 
the number. Peggy even did not notice him, neither 
did the soldier who had undertaken to see them 
clear of the Castle. 

Five women followed him crying piteously, espe- 
cially the two tall ones, who had taken a farewell of 
their husbands. 

As they came to the last flight of steps, a sentry 
stopped and surveyed them closely, but it was too 
dark for discovery. 

"How many have you there ?" said he to the 
soldier. 

" All who have had tickets of admission," he 
replied. 

" And no more ?" said the sentry. 

The soldier, who was innocent, spoke up sharply. 
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" Do you think I wish to shrink from my duty. I 
know my orders as well as you do;" and on •his 
presenting the ticket the sentinel was satisfied, as 
he knew the indulgence had been freely granted. 

Peggy, at parting, put a crown piece in the hand 
of the soldier, and he seemed pleased, and hoped 
she might yet find her husband. 

Peggy was satisfied he was not in the Castle, and 
in a few minutes they mingled with the crowd, who 
thronged around its walls. The sentinels then 
locked the gates and a strict watch was set. 

" Who is that women following us ?" said Peggy 
to Mary. 

" Ask no question," she replied, "lead on as fast 
as possible to Chilton Common." 

They had not gone many yards ere Tom said to 
Mary, " Pray tell me your pame, young woman." 

She replied, " As you value your life be silent ; 
trust in us." 

It was nearly dark, and the road they had taken 
led to a few cottages at the village of Chilton. They 
passed unnoticed, and had proceeded about a mile 
on the Common, when the clouds separated and the 
moon shone out clear and bright. 

Peggy made a stand. " I will know, Mary,,' she 
said, " who this woman is," and as she spoke she 
snatched the hood from this strange woman's face. 

Tom at once recognised his own acquaintance. 
" I owe my life then to Mary," he exclaimed. 
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Peggy's surprise knew no bounds. 

Tom's exclamation of gratitude to Mary was loud 
and earnest. 

" Now Mr. Balch," she said, " if you mean what 
you say let us kneel. Oh ! mother ; let us all kneel 
in the brightness of this beautiful night, and pour 
out our thanks to Him who ruleth all events — to 
our only protector and Saviour." 

" Amen !" said Peggy : and never was prayer 
made in a more romantic spot, or with a purer 
spirit. 

When it was concluded Tom Balch said to them 
— we must now no more call him Captain — " I am 
aware your visit to the Castle was to seek out 
Isaac, your husband, Peggy. He is no more ; he 
fell, and I saw him fall on the battle field." 

Even Balch could scarce speak the words, so full 
were his feelings, both of gratitude and sorrow — 
gratitude for his preservation, and sorrow at the 
pang the death of Isaac would cause. 

Poor Peggy ! she fainted away. 

Mary, roused at the paleness of her mother's 
countenance, bore it more firmly, took from the 
old woman's pocket a small bottle, containing 
brandy, and poured some of it in her mouth, and 
with some she bathed her temples. A considerable 
time elapsed ere she was thoroughly restored. 
Gradually her senses returned. Mr. Balch and 
Mary supported her to the tent, where, after being 
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relieved by a flood of tears, she had the calmness to 
hear from Mr. Balch the particulars of Isaac's death. 

" Well," said Peggy, " poor Isaac is gone with all 
his faults, and, Mr. Balch, it was ordered by Provi- 
dence it should be a means to save your life. His 
will be done." 

" Those are the right words, mother," said poor 
trembling Mary, who felt more than she expressed, 
and. they were at length reconciled with Christian 
resignation to the circumstances attending that 
eventful day. 

The following morning the spirits of all were re- 
vived, and Mary took from her pocket a hand bill 
she had torn from a wall in the town, offering a 
reward for the apprehension of any of the Balch 
family. 

Tom felt the serious position they were placed in , 
and wished at once to go to the neighbourhood of 
St. Audries. 

" Depend upon it, Mr. Balch," said Peggy, " every 
avenue is watched : do not be so rash, or your life 
will be forfeited." 

" I am willing to be advised by you," he said. 

"There is a boy, sir," she said, "who alone 
knows where we are. I am expecting him this 
day : he comes from Minehead, where ppor Isaac 
sent him. We shall, when he arrives, hear news." 

About the middle of the day he came ; a sharp, 
active lad he was : also intelligent. He of course 
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knew not who Mr. Balch was. But upon enquiries 
Peggy made of him they found the king's troops were* 
scouring the country round about. People were 
afraid of their lives. The report was that not being 
enabled to find Squire Balch had enraged them. If 
any one could give an account of any of the family 
they should be rewarded ; and if any one was found 
giving shelter to them they would suffer without 
Judge or jury. 

" What do you advise," said Balch, calling Peggy 
aside. 

"Take this Bottle," she replied, "it will give 
your complexion a gipsy hue for a time : some of 
poor Isaac's clothes are here ; put them on, call 
yourself by his name,, and we will take the first 
opportunity of quitting this part of the country 
altogether." 

Henley had fortunately understood, and realljr 
believed, that Tom Balch had died at the battle of 
Sedgmoor. He had given that intimation to the 
Government, so it stayed any anxiety as to his ap- 
prehension. 

A party of soldiers went to the house of the Rev.. 
Middleton, and made a vigorous search, giving himi 
to understand his family were carefully watched r 
and should it be found they harboured any of the 
fugitives, even his sacred order would not screen* 
him from punishment. No clue could they find. 

When ttosy left " Oh ! said Mr. Middleton, to his 
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wife and child, " what deadly ferocity and savage 
cruelty were depicted on the countenances of these 
soldiers. " 

" Had we not better, papa, said his 'daughter, 
" leave this spot. Where can be the Balch family ? 
we have heard nothing from Henry lately." 

" If you do know," added her mother, " tell us 
Mr. Middleton : at all events, we must not remain 
here." 

" My dears," he replied, " on my honour, on my 
life, I am a perfect stranger to their movements. I 
am informed they fled the evening previous to the 
King's troops reaching their house in the morning. 
No entreaty of mine could fish out any more par- 
ticulars, nor could I ascertain who accompanied 
them. Even where the servants secrete themselves 
I know not. It is a great mystery." 

" May he who defends the helpless defend them," 
said the daughter. 

" Amen," said her mamma, and, addressing her 
husband, she expressed much pleasure, that he was 
in no way involved in the affair. 

" Really that is the truth," said Mr. Middleton. 

"Then if so," she replied, "let us not leave our 
house. No harm can happen where no offence is 
given." 

"You speak wisely, my dear," he said. The 
innocent is as bold as a lion. It has turned out 
most fortunate we were not consulted in this 
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mysterious affair. I fear the rumour which has 
spread is too true, that poor Tom Balch was killed 
in that dreadful battle which was fought near 
Bridgwater. Young Hardy, whose father lives on 
the Quantock Hills, saw him fall ; but for heaven's 
sake do not mention his name. Poor fellow, he 
was a fine dashing youth, but too easily led away." 

" Yes," said Ann, " His brother Henry, you may 
remember, often grieved at hearing of his freaks ; 
still he was of a kind disposition, and he has paid 
dearly for his thoughtlessness." 

It was evident to the Middleton family a strict 
watch was for some time placed over them, but at 
length it became apparent they were ignorant of the 
crime of which they were suspected, and the 
restraint was withdrawn. 

The chief mover against the Balch family and 
their connections was Henley, who, from his com- 
munications with Maxwell, had made the Govern- 
ment acquainted with what particulars he could 
collect. As mortgagee he took possession of 
the family residence at St. Audries, and 
became domiciled there as its owner, with an 
assurance from the Government of protection. 
The Balch family had forfeited their property to the 
Crown, throuj l the law affecting traitors, but by 
Maxwell's interest Henley was put into possession — 
partly as a reward for the information which from 
time to time he had afforded them. 

F 
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" My dear," said Mr. Middleton, as they talked 
the affair over, " What I heard old Peggy the gipsy 
woman say, has proved true/' 

" St. Audries will be Henley's some day if things 
go on as they do now." 

" Ah !" said Mr. Middleton, " She was a remark- 
ably shrewd woman, and where that family have 
gone is almost as great a mystery as the Balch's,. 
no tidings have been heard of them for a long time." 

" But what think you of Henley," said Miss 
Middleton. 

" Think " he said, " what I would not say to any 
other human being, think he is a villain." 

" I consider so." said his wife, " he has com- 
pletely undermined the poor Balch's. There is 
more treachery about him than we can unravel. 
He accosts me with apparent friendship, but he 
slipped out a few expressions which unveiled to me 
his character. Could he but trace one act of ours 
which would lead him to suspect our knowledge of 
their movements, I verily believe he is so secretly con- 
nected with the Government, and his heart is of that 
cold, calculating nature, he would without the least 
compunction, sacrifice our lives to his ambition. I 
happen to know more than he suspects I do. He 
had staying at his house at Minehead, before the 
rebellion burst forth, one of the Government spies." 

" How did you know that, my dear," said Mr. 
Mjddleton. 
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" Through a discarded servant," she said, " and 
coming from such a source, of course I said nothing 
about it, but it seems a Providential occurrence to 
warn us from a hidden enemy. This spy was a 
Jesuitical man, as far as I could hear, and could be 
scarcely suspected because of his apparent frank- 
ness." 

" Never mind," said the clergyman, " there is 
One above whom no Jesuit can deceive, and He over- 
rules events however craftily managed they may be. 
Power and wealth do not always bring happiness, 
and depend on it Henley will find it so before he 
dies. Still we must be on our guard, as he would 
be glad to bring to the notice of the Government 
any imprudent act of a clergyman of the Church of 
England." 

Fortunately Mr. Middleton was as acute and 
wary as Henley was himself, so was disarmed for 
evil against him. 

How often do accidental circumstances change 
the currents of events. In burying the dead bodies 
after the Battle of Sedgmoor, in the pocket of the 
gipsy, Isaac, was found the order signed by Capt. 
Balch when he listed, and his person having been 
well-known in the neighbourhood, was recognised 
by a country-man who assisted the soldiers. It was 
reported at head-quarters, and a suspicion dropped 
that his family were somewhere not far off. A 
small company of men were ordered immediately 
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to spread themselves about in various parts where 
gipsies were likely to encamp. It may be re- 
collected Peggy had advised Tom Balch to disguise 
himself as a gipsy, and wear Isaac's clothes, which 
he did, and packed up his scarlet coat in a small 
trunk. A slight smile passed over Mary's face as 
she beheld the disguised officer. 

Peggy's shrewdness convinced her they were not 
yet out of danger, that a move must be immediately 
made — which she told Mr. Balch — and in a con- 
ference held with Mary it was determined they must 
part, and engage a passage for him in a vessel that 
then lay in the river at no great distance, bound for 
some port in Wales. No time was lost : they way- 
laid a boat coming from Bridgwater, with the 
captain on board. Tom hailed k him and promptly 
secured a passage. He had a small trunk with 
him, also a purse with some money which Peggy 
had given him. This captain was providentially 
just the man, and suited to the occasion. He was 
both energetic and generous. 

"All right," he said, "jump in the boat, cast 
your trunk in ; now or never is the word with me." 

Tom smiled, took a hasty leave of Peggy and 
Mary, and did as the captain desired. 

" Pull away my hearties," he said to his men. 

As they passed the vessel Peggy had pointed out 
to Balch, " I thought you were the captain of this 
vessel/' he said. 
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" No, my boy, my vessel lies further down the 



river.' ' 



" Had you not better put me ashore," he said. 

" No, my lad," answered the captain ; " it's a fine 
afternoon, and I want to have a talk with you about 
the matters going on ashore. You must know I 
am a downright Protestant, and I hear you gipsy 
chaps have been fighting our battles with Monmouth 
here, so I like you all the better for that." 

Tom was struck with the hearty sincerity of the 
captain. 

" So you think," he continued, " I don't know 
why you are wanting a passage. Only two reaches 
up the river we saw on its banks about a dozen 
soldiers, who, we heard say, were in search of some 
gipsy scoundrels they thought were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, as sure as you are alive, had you not 
jumped into the boat at the nick of time, in about 
a quarter of an hour you would have been caught." 

" Is it realiy as you say ?" replied Tom earnestly, 

"True as the sun," he answered; "they were 
nearer on your heels than you calculated upon." 

" Well then," said he, " if that be so, my absence 
will be more useful to my friends than my presence.'' 

" Trust to me, my boy," said the hearty captain, 
" I will give you a good bed ; and it will be better 
tasting the fresh sea breeze to-morrow morning 
than hanging dead at one of the lamp posts in town. 
Don't you think so ?" 
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" Most certainly, captain, you have been a friend 
in need." 

" Hurrah for Monmouth !" said the captain, and 
began a verse of a song bearing on the point. 

The men rowed gallantly, and they very soon 
came alongside the vessel, a fine brig called the 
" Surprise," and jumped on board. 

The captain took him to the cabin, ordered 
supper, placed a bottle of brandy on the table, and 
ordered some warm water. " Fill your glass, my 
boy," he said, " don't be shy, obey orders." 

It was soon done. 

" Monmouth and liberty for ever," said he. " I 
always hated soldiers, and when I can beat them I 
do. Monmouth for ever and ever, and down with 
tyranny. If I have not cheekmated the red coats 
in bringing you off, I never was more deceived in 
my life." 

Tom saw he was a character, and entered heartily 
into his jokes. 

" We have not yet," said Tom, " said a word 
about passage money." 

" Passage be hanged," he said, " dare you repeat 
that any more to-night ; let the morning take care 
of itself." 

Supper was brought, and they made a hearty 
meal ; the brandy bottle was again in requisition — 
after one glass was taken another followed. He 
called on Tern to sing a song, and he complied as 
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well as he was able. The captain also sung. Glass 
followed glass, till Tern's stamina could stand it no 
longer. He excused himself, and soon after went 
to bed. 

" A fine young fellow that," said the captain to 
his mate ; " take care of him. The red coat dogs 
have lost their prey. Monmouth for ever." 

It was a beautiful night. The captain came up 
on deck — the tide served, the wind was favorable — 
" Up anchor, my boys ; and won't we surprise that 
gipsy chap to-morrow morning." He tendered the 
crew a glass of grog each, they weighed anchor, 
and in two hours were in Bridgwater Bay. 

Tom, from the effect of the stimulant, slept 
soundly, nor did he awake until late in the morning. 
He could not for the moment recollect where he 
was. His memory dawned on him as he jumped out 
of bed, dressed himself, looked about the cabin, saw 
no one, mounted the steps which led to the deck, 
where he saw the captain at the helm, looking fresh 
and well, and found they were in the broad deep 
sea. 

" Ah ! my boy," said the captain laughing, " we 
have beat the red coats ; make yourself happy ; I 
intend to shew you bonnie Scotland if I live." 

Coffee was ordered. " Here mate, the helm," 
said he. He took Tom by the arm, and paced up 
and down the deck for a time. 

Tom saw there was nothing now to be done btft 
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to bend to circumstances. Heaving a sigh for poor 
Peggy and Mary, he submitted heartily and cheer- 
fully to the wishes of the captain. 

" You had two females with you, young man, at 
Chilton Polden," said the captain, "are you a 
married man ?" 

" No," he replied. 

" Then what do you wandering about with 
females. Hoity toity ; turn over a new leaf young 
man : a good death is better than an evil life. Pray 
what is your name ?" 

" Tom," he replied. 

" Breakfast is ready," said the boy. 

"Now then Tom," he said, "down with you," 
and they went down the cabin steps to breakfast. 

Providence works oftentimes in mysterious ways, 
and mighty powers are thwarted by simple and 
unexpected means. 

It was as the captain had said. A company of 
armed men had spread themselves in different ways 
towards the centre of the common in search of 
gipsies, who were to be apprehended as rebels. 
They were within a quarter of an hour's walk. In 
about five minutes after Balch had jumped into the 
boat, Mary, with her eagle eye, saw them at a distance 

" Mother, mother," she said, " soldiers are com- 
ing, what is to be done ?" 

" Strike the camp at once. Make haste, Mary ; 
run, the boy is there." 
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She did her bidding promptly, when she, her 
mother, and the boy — with the tent poles — lay flat 
amid some very high rushes, which quite concealed 
them. Breathless almost with fright, they stirred 
not. Very soon the soldiers passed along so near 
that Mary heard them singing. The soldiers, 
refreshed by the river breeze, enjoyed their walk, 
and standing on the bank, not far from where the 
boat had stopped, they looked around, but fortu- 
nately made no minute search of the spots of ground 
near them. Soon they crossed away towards a 
part of the Common where they had agreed to 
meet their comrades. 

Peggy, and the boy with Mary, kept quiet for 
nearly two hours after the men were gone, nor did 
they venture again to fix their tent, until the dark- 
ness of the evening shrouded them. 

" I wonder," said Mary to her mother, " what 
has become of Mr. Balch. ,, 

" I am at a .loss to know," said Peggy. " But it 
wis providential he had gone ere the soldiers 
came." 

The next morning they went to the river's bank 
in order to observe what vessels were near. They 
were all out of sight. They then gave up hopes of 
again seeing him, and consulted what means to 
take in order to make themselves safe. 

Peggy had still some money left, with it she pro- 
cured for herself and Mary lodgings amongst the 
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•cottages of Chilton Trinity, a village near, and the 
boy hired himself to a sturdy farmer to attend his 
horses. 

The gipsies knitted worsted stockings, told 
fortunes, and contrived to make a good living, and 
.after a time they really felt more composed and 
happy than they had been for a length of time. 

Thus passed away a twelvemonth. 

When Mary said one morning to Peggy "Oh J 
dear mother, my heart yearns for the Quantocks 
again, how I should like to see dear Mr. Middleton 
and find out about the Balch's." 

" The Balch's," said Peggy, "your secret 
attachment Mary to that young Tom Balch has 
often caused me deep sorrow," 

" Well," replied Mary, " did he not once save my 
life ? I acknowledge I was very fond of him, still 
mother, I know the disparity in our position in life, 
;and now I will try to forget him, but should like to 
.hear of his safety." She shed tears. 

" Mary, my dear," said her mother, " the Lord 
"will take care of the outcast. Subdue your feelings, 
You are now fatherless, and I am a widow. We 
must be cautious and careful." 

" I will," said Mary, " but do let us gradually 
move towards our old home on the Quantocks." 

Which her mother promised her to do when it 
-was prudent. What she had heard from time to 
time from the villagers convinced her danger was 
not yet passed. 
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Mary was satisfied and resumed work with her 
usual energy. 

We must now remark on the political events that 
followed the Battle of Sedgmoor. 

The king having become for a time as he con- 
sidered secure from his enemies, threw off the mask 
and endeavoured openly to establish Popery and 
arbitrary Power. 

Those concerned in the Duke of Monmouth's 
conspiracy were punished with the utmost severity. 
Feversham hanged up more than 20 prisoners, and 
was proceeding with his executions, when the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells informed him these unhappy 
men were now by law entitled to trial, and their 
execution would be deemed real murder. 

Nineteen were put to death in the same manner 
by Colonel Kirke, a man of a savage and bloody 
disposition. This vile fellow, who had already 
practised the art of slaughter at Tangiers, took 
pleasure in committing acts of wanton barbarity. 
He ravaged the whole country without making 
any distinction between friend or foe. His 
own regiment for their peculiar cruelties, went 
under the ironical title of " Kirke's Lambs, " still 
it is fair to state (history informs us) the extent of 
the wanton cruelties in the West of England did 
not reach the ears of the king, and ultimately he 
ascribed it to the hatred his subjecfs had for his 
Government. However James now began to throw 
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off the mask, and to endeavour openly to establish 
Popery and arbitrary power. He told the House of 
Commons that the militia were found by experience 
to be of no- use, that it was necessary to augment 
the standing army, and that he had employed a 
great many Catholic officers, in whose favour he 
had thought proper to dispense with the test 
required to be taken by all who were employed by 
the crown. 

He found them useful, he said, and he was 
determined to keep them employed. 

These stretches of Power naturally led the Lords 
. and Commons into some degree of opposition, but 
they acquiesced, though tardily, in the king's 
measures, and at length the Parliament was dis- 
solved, which was fortunate for the nation, as it was 
impossible to pick out another House of Commons 
so ready to acquiesce in his measures as they had 
been. Some thought it a sign that he never 
intended to call another. 

James' next step was to secure a Catholic interest 
in the privy Council. Accordingly three Catholic 
lords were admitted, viz : — Arundel, Belasis, and 
Dover. Sunderland, who saw the only way to gain 
preferment was by popery, became a convert. 
Rochester, the treasurer, was turned out of his 
office because he refused to conform. 

This done James stooped so low as to attempt the 
conversion of Col. Kirke, but the daring soldier 
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told him he was pre-engaged, for he had promised 
the King of Morocco, when he was quartered at 
Tangiers, that if ever he changed his religious views 
he would turn Mahometan. 

At length the clergy of the Church of England 
began to take alarm and commenced an opposition 
to court measures. 

The pulpits now thundered against popery, and it 
was urged that it was more formidable from the 
support granted it by the king. It was in vain 
James attempted to enforce silence on these topics : 
instead of avoiding the controversy, the Protestant 
preachers pursued it with greater warmth. 

To effect his designs, the king determined to revive 
the High Commission Court, which had formerly 
given the nation so much disgust, and which had 
been abolished by Act of Parliament. An Eccle- 
siastical Commission was issued anew, by which 
seven Commissioners were invested with full and 
unlimited authority over the whole Church of 
England. 

Soon after this the Jesuits were permitted to 
erect colleges in different parts of the kingdom and 
to exercise Catholic worship in the most public 
manner. In 1686 a second declaration for liberty 
of conscience was published almost in the same terms 
with the former, but with this peculiar injunction 
that all Divines should read it after service in their 
churches. The clergy resolved to disobey this 
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order. Loyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, Kenn of Bath 
and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, 
White of Peterborough, and Trelawny of Bristol, 
together with Sancroft, the Primate, concerted an 
address in the form of a petition to the king, which 
with the warmest expression of zeal and submission, 
remonstrated that they could not read this declaration 
consistently with their consciences, or the respect 
they owed the Protestant religion. The king re- 
ceived their petition with marks of surprise, and 
displeasure. He said he did not expect such an 
address from the Church of England, particularly 
from some amongst them, and persisted in his 
orders for their obeying his mandate. 

As the petition was delivered in private, the king 
summoned the bishops before the council and there 
questioned them whether they would acknowledge 
it. They for some time declined to give an answer, 
but being urged by the chancellor, they at last 
owned the petition. 

On their refusal to give bail, an order was imme- 
diately drawn for their commitment to the Tower, 
and the crown lawyers received directions to pro- 
secute them for a seditious libel. 

The king gave orders that they should be con- 
veyed to the Tower by water, as the whole city was 
in commotion in their favour. 

The people were no sooner informed of their 
danger than they ran to the river side in prodigious 
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multitudes, craving their blessing, and calling upon 
Heaven to protect them. The very soldiers by 
whom they were guarded kneeled down before them 
and implored their forgiveness. 

The 29th June, 1686, was fixed for the trial of the: 
bishops ; and their return was still more splendidly 
attended than their imprisonment. Twenty-nine- 
peers, a great number of gentlemen, and an immense 
crowd of people waited upon them at Westminster 
Hall. 

The dispute was learnedly managed by the 
lawyers on both sides. The jury withdrew into a. 
chamber, where they passed the whole night, but 
next morning they returned into court, and pro- 
nounced the Bishops " Not guilty." 

Westminster Hall instantly rang with loud accla- 
mations, which were communicated to the whole- 
extent of the city. They even reached the camp at 
Hounslow, where the King was at dinner in Lord 
Feversham's tent. 

His Majesty demanded the cause of these rejoic- 
ings,, and being informed it was nothing but the* 
soldiers shouting for the delivery of the Bishops -; 
" Call you that nothing," cried he, " but so much 
the worse for them." 

Immediately "after this the King struck out two 
of the Judges, Powel and Holloway, who had 
appeared in favor of the Bishops. 

After that time the King totally lost the love and 
loyalty of his subjects. 
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He resolved to quit the country, and threw the 
Great Seal into the Thames. 

The King being deposed, it was finally agreed 
that the Prince and Princess of Orange should reign 
jointly as King and Queen of England, while the 
administration of government should be placed in 
the hands of the Prince only. The Marquis of 
Halifax, as Speaker of the House of Lords, made a 
solemn tender of the Crown to their Highnesses, in 
the names of the Peers and Commons of England. 

The Prince accepted the offer, and that very day 
— February 13th, 1689 — William and Mary were 
proclaimed King and Queen of England. 

We will now resume our tale. 

Our hero, Tom Balch, soon ingratiated himself 
with the captain of the " Surprise," who found from 
his language and general learning that he was above 
the ordinary gipsy race, and began to imagine he 
was in disguise, and questioned him accordingly. 

Balch, finding out he was a most devoted friend 
to Monmouth's cause, and that there was no mean 
deception in his behaviour, at length confessed the 
facts, and admitted he was in consequence of cir- 
cumstances an adventurer. 

Captain Drake became wonderfully interested in 
hearing of his adventures, and promised on their 
arrival at Aberdeen to keep his secret sacredly and 
confidently, neither would he on his return to 
England give any clue to endanger him. All this 
promise he kept most honorablyjand faithfully. 
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They arrived safely in due time, and most cordial 
was the parting, with a hope that at some future 
time they might meet again. The Captain refused 
to receive money from him ; indeed, he offered to 
lend him some if he required it. That Tom 
refused, but the captain insisted on his going to an 
hotel to take a bottle of wine, and Balch promised 
to meet him, in two hours, at this hotel, from the 
time they parted. 

In the meantime Tom went to an old clothes 
shop, sold his gipsy's dress, bought a good fustian 
shooting jacket and trousers, a firm thick pair of 
boots, a new hat and gloves. Thus accoutred his 
reflections were — " Now it must be my own fault 
if I do not make my way in Scotland." 

The Duke of Argyle had been as unfortunate in 
his efforts against the Government in Scotland as 
Monmouth had been in England ; so the country 
was in confusion when our hero arrived amongst 
the bonny Scots. 

The hotel where he was to meet the captain was 
near at hand, and as soon as the time was up which 
they had appointed, he was as true as the sun, and 
so was his open-hearted friend. They got a private 
room and really enjoyed, over a few glasses of wine, 
the adventures they had passed. Whilst there 
Balch caught up an English newspaper and saw 
recorded what confusion still reigned in England. 
He talked over the matter with the captain, who 
congratulated him on being now on safe ground. 
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" Yes," he said, "that is true : but a wanderer." 
" Well," said the captain, " never mind ; submit 
to His will r who knows what is best for us all." 

With this rally Tom soon revived. They spent 
an hour very pleasantly and parted — the captain 
for his vessel ; Tom ordered a bed at the hoteL 
In the morning he got himself a knapsack, some 
clean linen and a pistol. Thus furnished with the 
needful he paid his way, and left Aberdeen, for 
where he had no idea. He had heard much of the 
mountains of Scotland, and enquired what course 
to take towards them. In a few days he gained a 
high peak, and the Highland scenery being new to 
him, the ruggedness of the rocks and the lovely 
scenery was most exciting. He had not been long 
enraptured with delight when he witnessed once 
more the uncertainty of earthly enjoyment. A 
cloud passed over betokened a storm, and quicker 
than he expected it came on with awful violence ; 
the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed most 
tremendously and with such fury as surprised him. 
He took shelter in a nook near where a 
valley was naturally formed, between the high 
mountains. Soon the rain fell in torrents, so much 
so that the valley became a river, and our 
traveller had to be very cautious to avoid its 
rapidity, as the water swelled so fast. He took 
courage and awaited the cessation of the storm. It 
did not terminate as soon as he expected, and 
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nearly an hour passed ere he could venture to think 
of leaving his retreat. It ceased raining at last, but 
the valley swelled more and more with water. 
Well, he thought, a faint heart will never help me. 
I will crawl round the point of rock ahead of me, 
and I shall have then a wider view of the country. 
He did so : still all appeared wild. He was con- 
templating the most possible way of leaving the 
mountain, when, in the valley where the waters 
still rapidly flowed, he saw a white pony carried 
along by its torrent. He watched narrowly, and 
could perceive a lady clinging to its back. No time 
was to be lost. He dashed off his coat, plunged 
into the water, for he was an expert swimmer, 
caught hold of the bridle just in time to guide the 
pony to where a footing could be found, and in 
every probability saved the lady's life, who fainted 
as she was taken from the saddle. The active 
little pony scrambled to a place of safety, and 
stood quiet. Balch bathed her temples, waited 
patiently, and after a long time she heaved a deep 
sigh and gradually became reanimated. At length 
she opened her eyes, and was enabled to speak. 
She thanked her preserver, as she called him, and 
said she was the wife of Captain Macdonald, the 
son of an old Highland chieftain. 

Scarcely had this information been given, the 
storm having ceased the waters subsided almost as 
rapidly as they had accumulated, when some voices 
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were heard. In a few minutes a servant man, 
accompanied by Captain Macdonald himself, came 
to where they were, and, after explanations had 
been made, he very sincerely thanked the " friend 
in need," as he termed him, and insisted on his 
returning with him to his home at a place called 
Clan Alpine, where the family sometimes spent a 
few months. Our hero, naturally uniting this inci- 
dent with his future hopes, assented to their 
request, and in a few hours they gained the home, 
which was neatly furnished with every accommoda- 
tion, both without and within, displaying not only 
comforts but luxuries. The lady and gentleman 
had not been married many years, but long enough 
to have a son about eight years of age, a fine little 
fellow. He had, as an only child, been much in- 
dulged. They seemed devoted to him. Captain 
Macdonald, who owned considerable property, and 
who had sold out from the army, insisted on their 
friend taking a bed, which he did ; and the storm 
having subsided, a beautiful night was followed by 
a bright sunshiny morning, when once more they 
met and enjoyed a capital Highland breakfast, such 
as Mr. Balch had not indulged in for many a day. 
It appeared the lady had taken a ride, and the 
boy who accompanied her, becoming frightened at 
the storm, let go the rein as a loud clap of thunder 
caused the pony to start. He, not knowing whither 
he went, sprang into the valley where the water 
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was deep enough for him to swim, and, fortunately, 
not far from where Mr. Balch was sheltering him- 
self. Many, many thanks were given to him for the 
timely aid afforded, and both Captain and Mrs. 
Macdonald felt anxious to know more of the history 
of their young English friend. They considered he 
was a gentleman in his manners, [and his address 
was prepossessing. They at length discovered he 
was for a time a wanderer, with little means of 
support ; and he had ingratiated himself so much 
in their favour, that an offer was made him to 
become, for a time, a tutor to their son, which, 
under the circumstances, he considered most oppor- 
tune, and thankfully accepted it. 

No searching questions were again obtruded on 
him, and he became domiciled, and felt happier 
than he had been for many a day. It was a different 
kind of life to that he had been accustomed to, but 
he threw his energies in his work, and soon found 
his time pass far more pleasantly than he expected. 

He assumed the name of Burt. He found his 
pupil sharp and intellectual, and when his parents 
at any time were from home, he was so happy with 
his tutor, that they felt the greatest confidence, and 
had really become attached to him. 

Our hero, known as Mr. Burt, felt now the ad- 
vantage of having received a classical education in 
his youth. Circumstances had called forth dormant 
qualities of mind, and he fortunately discovered 
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he possessed talents quite equal to the position he 
filled, and from his genial disposition he was a 
general favourite] amongst those to whom he was 
introduced. He was contented, but often yearned 
after those dear friends he bad left in England, 
where the revolutionary storm had somewhat 
subsided, but confusion still prevailed render- 
ing communication hazardous. He patiently 
awaited the results time might accomplish, but was 
totally unacquainted with the political changes that 
were occurring. 

Time passed so happily with him, he could 
scarce realize he had spent four years in Scotland. 
His mind had now calmed down from the frenzy 
of party spirit, and he steadily contemplated the 
protecting kindness of an over-ruling Providence. 
Indeed, since his imprisonment in Bridgwater 
Castle, when he considered his last end was ap" 
proaching, he felt serious dispositions to piety, 
which altogether changed his character. Mrs. 
Macdonald particularly noticed his steady character, 
and thought it fortunate, obtaining such a tutor for 
her son. Her penetration enabled her at length to 
imagine there was some hidden mystery about him 
which, if revealed, would prove he had held a posi- 
tion in life far beyond that he now filled. As she 
became more and more acquainted with him her 
convictions were strengthened. ShS closeted those 
ideas in her mind, but secretly determined, when a 
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proper opportunity was afforded, she would make a 
bold effort to elicit the truth. Time passed along 
and one impediment and another intruded on her 
wishes, but at length a -seasonable time presented 
itself. Captain Macdonald having gone to dine 
with a friend, Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. Burt and his 
pupil were at home alone. 

" Now, Mr. Burt," said tfoe lady, after they had 
dined, "I am about -to question you. I hope you 
will not think me rude, but depend on me, I will 
not, even to my dear husband, divulge any secret 
you may impart to me ; but I am quite certain there 
is a mystery attending you. Open to me your 
secrets — you shall not find them misplaced. My 
friends live in England, in Sussex. They are 
Protestants, and when these troublous times aa?e 
somewhat subsided I intend visiting them. I once 
happened to be spending a short time in Ireland, 
where I got acquainted with and ultimately married 
Captain Macdonald, My maiden name was 
Vincent, and I am shortly expecting a sister, who is 
a few years younger than I am, on a visit : so now, 
having made a clean breast to you, how -can you 
refrain from complying with my wishes." 

Balch, observing as he thought a sincerity and 
true friendship in her request, and especially on 
hearing her family were Protestants, upon a pro- 
mise of strict secrecy, divulged the whole truth, 
told his real name, and explained the respectable 
position his friends held in the county of Somerset. 
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She became highly interested, still she agreed 
with him, as affairs stood, she had better not men- 
tion this circumstance, even to Captain Macdonald, 
but advised him to still remain with them until 
the political horizon had cleared, shook his hand 
heartily, and wished him every success a hero so 
bold deserved. 

In order to carry on the thread of our narrative 
we must revert to events in the West of England, 
where more calmness and composure reigned. 

The Rev. Mr. Middleton and his family had re- 
mained steadfast and patient under the storm of 
rebellion, and now calmly awaited its results. One 
morning a letter was brought them with a large 
black seal ; it proved to be of great interest. They 
had previously seen an account in the public papers 
of the death of Sir Edward Hales. This letter 
came from his son, now Sir Edward, and not only 
confirmed the intelligence, but also announced the 
sudden death of old Squire Balch. Captain Hales 
begged to assure them that Mr. Balch's son Harry 
and his daughter were resigned to the afflictions 
which had befallen them, and bent submissively to 
the will of Providence, yet for the present they 
wished to remain in seclusion. 

" Well, my dear," said Mr. Middleton to his wife, 
" how wonderful have been the changes of destiny 
in the Balch family ; what shall we hear next." 

Their daughter was made acquainted with the 
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circumstance, and with her parents felt acutely the 
loss of such dear friends, but experienced some con- 
solation that both Mr. Harry and his sister were 
under, the guardianship of one who had proved so 
sincere and faithful a protector. 

" If we could but know their address," said Miss 
Ann. 

" Depend on it, my dear," said her father, " it is 
best at present as it is. Although the political 
atmosphere is somewhat calmed, yet it may still 
burst forth again with renewed violence. Let us 
await events, and be thankful we have so far 
escaped the sad visitations of many around us." 

Both his wife and daughter acquiesced in his 
remarks, and pursued their duties in their parish, 
led on by Mr. Middleton, who preached Sunday 
after Sunday the Gospel truths, to a happy and 
contented congregation. 

Many months afterwards they heard from one of 
the cottagers that Peggy the gipsy and her daughter 
were still living near Bridgwater, and they were 
fortunate in ascertaining where they made their 
abode, and contrived to make them acquainted that 
they might safely visit Over Stowey, which they did, 
and brought the unexpected and welcome intelli- 
gence of the fortunate escape of Tom Balch, 
although no clue could they give as to whither he 
had gone. This was indeed a delight they 
little expected, as they had fully considered his life 
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had been sacrificed to the cause he had espoused. 
It tranquilised their minds and cast a sunshine 
of hope on the path of the future. They were 
also pleased to find Mary was still a steady, good 
v girl, and was engaged to be married to a young 
farmer, at Chilton, where they had been residing, 
and with the full consent and approbation of her 
mother, to whom Mr. Middleton returned the 
casket she had formerly left in his possession, the 
•contents of which, added to the property the young 
man possessed, enabled them to stock a small farm. 

Scotland felt, as well as England, the effects of 
political convulsions. But, fortunately for Tom' 
IBalch, Captain Macdonald, who was" a firm 
Protestant, did not mix himself up in public 
affairs. He had a competence, and was fond of 
iield sports. The tutor of his son (for as yet *his 
•wife had not revealed the secret), he found to be such 
a capital shot and so good a rider, and altogether so 
congenial to his taste, that they became insepar- 
able, but they each avoided any mention of the 
troubles of State affairs, and allowed events to take 
their course. 

Mrs. Macdonald had long been expecting a 
visit from her sister, Miss Vincent, and at length 
she arrived. A finer young woman was scarcely to 
be found ; frank and open in her address, and 
much attached to her sister. She was not made 
acquainted with the history of the tutor that was so 
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kind to her nephew, but she evidently considered 
him a fine young fellow, and was not disinclined to 
a flirtation with him now and then. 

After some time had elapsed her sister one day 
rallied her on the subject. 

She indignantly said, " Encourage the tutor of 
your son ; impossible Fanny. He had better not 
be too bold in his advances, or I shall soon return 
into Sussex." 

One evening Captain Macdonald had returned 
with Tom Balch from a shooting party, and a parcel 
was brought him from Edinburgh. Amongst other 
things was an English newspaper, giving an account 
of the change events had taken — James departed, 
William King, and Protestantism in the ascendant. 

Many comments passed on the subject, and a 
glance from Mrs. Macdonald to Tom Balch 
evidenced what was passing in her mind. No per- 
sonal remarks were made. 

Captain Macdonald, from the parcel, also took 
out a letter addressed to his sister-in-law, Miss 
Vincent. She took possession of it and left the 
perusal of it until she had retired to her bedroom, 
which soon took place. 

Captain Macdonald, his wife, and Tom Balch 
remained. 

" Now," said Mrs. Macdonald, " Mr. Burt, after 
the intelligence which has reached us, I know you 
will allow me to reveal a secret, I have conscien- 
tiously kept, even from my husband," 
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" Oh ! fie, Fanny," he husband said, " is not that 
exceeding the limits of a wife's duty ?" 

" I must confess," she replied, " it is ; but when 
you come to hear, what I trust Mr. Burt will allow 
me to avow, I am satisfied I shall receive your 
pardon." 

" Speak on," said Mr. Burt, " let it now be 
known." 

She obeyed ; and when she had supplied to the 
captain all the particulars she was acquainted with 
Mr. Burt took it up, and gave to Captain Macdonald 
such a history of particulars as astonished and 
surprised him beyond measure. 

" Well," he said, "Captain Balch, for it seems 
you too have held a commission ; I most heartily 
congratulate you and all your family. Was it not 
an act of Providence our meeting you, especially in 
the way we did, which particularly caused our 
interest towards you. How grateful ought we to be 
when made instrumental for good in this evil world. 
Now the tide has turned in your favour who can 
surmise what still awaits you. How this intelli- 
gence will surprise your sister," said the captain. 

" It will indeed," his wife replied ; " and who 
knows how her destinies may be affected by it." 

This observation caused a smile. Both the 

gentlemen guessed shrewdly what it meant, for it 

had been apparent to Captain Macdonald a secret 

and growing attachment had been sometime mutual 

between the young people. 
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"Now," said Mrs. Macdonald to her husband, "I 
shall be interested to hear Kitty's observations 
to-morrow morning. Let us not say one word until 
she reveals to us the contents of her letter, which 
she carried off so secretly." 

With this determination they retired for the 
night. 

Miss kitty gave herself good time to peruse the 
long epistle she had received from a young female 
friend whom she had left as her housekeeper in her 
absence, and when in the morning they had once 
again gathered round the breakfast table, she was 
the first to break the seal of silence. 

" Fanny, my dear," she said to her sister, " you 
do not ask me what news from Sussex ? Mary 
Mansfield, my housekeeper and friend, has sent a 
budget." 

" Well, my dear," replied her sister, " we did not 
like to intrude on your secrets ; still, if there is 
anything can interest the gentlemen as well as me, 
let us hear it." 

" It must," she said, "be interesting to all; for 
we know what sad events political embarassments 
have produced in England. Another King reigns 
now, and the people's minds are calmed. 

" That's good," said Tom Balch, " a capital 
beginning, Miss Kitty. Do let us hear more." 

" Yes," added Captain Macdonald, " we little 
know what awaits us." 
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" Of course you and I sister," she continued, 
" have'reason to remember Mr. Winter, who proved 
instrumental in obtaining our rights." 

" Undoubtedly," replied her sister, " what of 
him ?" 

" He, as you know, had lodgers at his house, 
and it appears a mystery attended them of an 
interesting nature. It seems it was a brother and 
sister : the sister engaged to a young officer — whose 
father, a baronet, is dead, and he succeeds him. 
They went into the West of England, to a clergy- 
man's house, whose daughter was engaged to the 
brother, who had himself become a clergyman, and 
a double marriage took place." 

" How very romantic," they all said, " does he 
not state their names ?" 

" One of the gentlemen's names," she said, was 
Balch, the other Hales — who is now Sir Edward 
Hales." 

Tom Balch jumped from his chair, and in a most 
earnest manner said, " my dear young lady, repeat all 
this again ; my senses are swimming with wonder 
and excitement. Before another word is divulged 
give me time to arrange my thoughts, and to offer up 
silent thanksgivings. You will not be surprised at 
my excitement when I tell you one of these gentle- 
men was my own brother, the lady my owit sister, 
and the young baronet my dearest friend." 

They all immediately shook hands with him, and 
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such congratulations and explanations followed,, 
that had a mighty effect on their future prospects 
and pleasures. 

Not above a week expired when it was publicly 
known that Miss Kitty Vincent was engaged to 
Captain Balch.. 

Within a short time he wrote a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Middleton, giving an account of his adventures,, 
and in the course of the post received a reply of 
hearty congratulation, and informing him they had 
received, through Peggy, an intimation of his- 
escape. At the same time there were two events 
it was his duty to acquaint him with : his poor 
father had died suddenly, and the steward Henley 
had also departed this life. 

He was greatly shocked at hearing of his poor 
father's decease, and it was many weeks ere he was 
sufficiently recovered to resume the prosecution of 
his affairs, when he again wrote to Mr. Middleton r 
and directed him if the property at St. Audries was. 
for sale to purchase it. This .happened to be the 
case, which was a crowning point to Captain* 
Balch's wishes,, and the business was satisfactorily 
and legally transacted. 

Having now Captain Hales's address, he wrote to* 
him immediately ; and, by Captain Macdonald's 
desire, gave him and his bride an invitation into 
Scotland. 

As their arrangements were made to embark on a- 
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Continental tour, they gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 

« 

those who had been such sincere friends to the 
adventurer, who, of course, they anxiously wished to 
see. 

The meeting of Lady Hales and her brother was 
not unmingled with sorrow. They had each felt 
the pangs of grief, but after an inter-change of 
sentiment and feeling they became lightened of 
their woes, and congratulated each other on the 
change of prospect before them, and felt grateful to 
the great director of events, for the preservation he 
had afforded them. 

In the family gathering now around them they 
entered into animated particulars of past events, 
which caused universal delight. 

On its becoming known amongst Captain Mac- 
donald's friends, it spread far and wide beyond their 
family circle. 

Indeed, the public generally entered heartily into 
the general rejoicings, which was more attractive 
from the moving causes, in wjiich Scotland par- 
ticipated with England, that it had triumphed in 
obtaining religious liberty. 

Such a wedding took place between Captain 
Balch and Miss Vincent that had rarely been 
witnessed, and in about a month from the time 
Sir Edward Hales and his lady left for the Conti- 
nent, in the beginning of the month of June, 
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Captain Macdonald and his wife and child, with the 
bride and bridegroom, took their departure for 
England. 

As they approached the county of Somerset, 
great was their surprise and delight to observe the 
contrast it afforded in fertility to the North of Scot- 
land. It was novel to all but Captain Balch, who, 
from his knowledge of the leading places of interest, 
added to the pleasure of the journey. 

They were pleased with Bath, where for a time 
they remained, and wrote to the Rev. Mr. Middle- 
ton who, with his wife, his daughter and her husband, 
the Rev. Harry Balch, joined them. And how 
opposite was this meeting to the tragical circum- 
stances attending their separation. 

They spent a fortnight in Bath and a week in 
Bristol, which Captain Macdonald was anxious to 
see as an important commercial city. 

One scene and another opened fresh avenues of 
delight and surprise. Meanwhile St. Audries 
House was being prepared for their reception. On 
their way to it they passed through Bridgwater, 
where they remained for a time, and, with Captain 
Balch as their guide, visited those spots which had 
been so romantically mixed up in his adventures — 
the Castle was still standing, and the identical room 
he escaped from — Castle Field from whence Mon- 
mouth's army started for the battle of Sedgmoor. 
They visited the field of battle at Sedgmoor, and had 
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every particular explained to them with that 
earnestness and precision which could only be given 
by one who had been engaged in the struggle. 
Each little incident added to the surprise and 
pleasure of the travellers. Indeed, their minds and 
memories were stored with impressions which, 
whilst reason lasted, could never be forgotten. 
Even Chilton Common was pointed out to them, 
where Tom Balch had been so providentially led 
ere he embarked for Scotland. Most anxious were 
the ladies to see Mary and her mother, who had 
been so instrumental in his escape. The remaining 
mark of interest in the town was the High Cross on 
the Cornhill, where Monmouth was declared King. 

Whilst surveying it Captain Macdonald said, 
" Poor man ! how were his hopes frustrated.'* 

"True," said Mr. Middleton, " but 'although his 
ambition was not realized he was made instru- 
mental to the calm peace we at present enjoy." 

The country has now cast off what they believe 
to be the errors of the Romish Church. Religious 
liberty of course we should prize, but spiritual 
authority is yet of the greatest consequence. We 
can scarcely imagine a Christian Church as one 
vast democracy, without laws, without restraint, 
discipline, or principle, and every man's will his 
own guide. (This applies to every church of each 
denomination). 

The right of private judgment is no more incon- 
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sistent to spiritual rulers than national liberty is in- 
consistent with civil rulers, both are expressly 
commanded by the Word of God, and we are bound 
to defend it. 

The party were directed to other points and 
places of interest in the town. They were par- 
ticularly pleased in viewing St. Mary's Church, 
with its old Gothic style of architecture, and the 
superior oak carving. They were shewn also some 
cf the fortifications that remained since the seige. 

And it happened as they walked by the river-side 
the bore came up, and being spring tide it rushed up 
with much force and considerable height. It was 
a novel sight, and they enjoyed it. 

Two whole days were spent in their investigations. 

When the morning at length arrived for their 
departure to their house at St. Audries, their land- 
lord at the King's Head provided suitable con- 
veyances for them. And as the weather was 
smiling and congenial they anticipated a hearty 
welcome; but the reality surpassed their expect- 
ations. 

Within about one mile from their house crowds 
of different classes met them. 

The labouring people insisted on taking out the 
horses, and drawing the carriages. The very hills 
around echoed with their cheers. Evergreens and 
flowers strewed the path. 

As they neared the park there was a band of 
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music playing, and two long lines of little children 
well dressed — boys on one side, girls on the ether — 
led to the front door. The hearty hurrahs they 
gave them conveyed to the travellers an inexpres- 
sible delight. 

It had been arranged by Mr. Middleton that 
Captain Balch should have a private interview 
in one of the rooms, with Peggy and her daughter 
Mary, who were now his tenants. 

After he had remained some time with them, 
they followed him, and he introduced them to 
his dear friends, who had been most anxious to see 
those who had been so providentially instrumental 
in the fulfilment of their happiness. 

Capt. and Mrs. Macdonald had been both in- 
structed and amused at Bath, Bristol, and Bridg- 
water, indeed, the whole journey had been to them 
a continuation of pleasure. Yet the highest treat 
remained for the last. 

The children had been brought there by clergy- 
men from various parishes, who by the arrangement 
made by the Rev. Mr. Middleton met the country 
gentry with their wives and daughters. Such an 
assemblage was rarely witnessed. Nature seemed 
to animate the scene. 

It was July, and the sun shone in splendour. 
Tables were laid in the open park, furnished with 
viands of all kinds. Some with awnings over them, 
others open ; and all classes were feasted. 
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Amusements followed suited to various ages and 
tastes. 

It was well understood around the neighbourhood 
that there was an open invitation. 

The ladies, led by Mrs. Balch, Mrs. Macdonald, 
and Mrs. Harry Balch, mingled with the crowd, 
and for the day distinction and rank were forgotten. 

The gentlemen did all they could to add to the 
festivities. 

One remarkable incident must not be forgotten. 
In the course of the afternoon an open carriage 
with some sailors from Bridgwater, entered the 
park. Capt. Balch observed them, and directed a 
servant to take possession of their vehicle. As he 
approached near them he heard a voice he re- 
membered say, 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! Tom, my boy, we beat the 
red-coats," and out jumped Capt. Drake, of the 
brig, " Surprise," who on his arrival at Bridgwater 
heard of these events, and accompanied by two 
other captains and a few sailors, drove to St. 
Audries. 

He very soon became the hero of the day, and as 
a large crowd assembled Captain Balch mounted 
on a table, and detailed the particulars known to 
the readers. 

Peggy, Mary and her husband, were introduced 
to the captains and sailors, and the crowds of 
visitors received them with a warmth of feeling 
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that thoiou^hly } leaded then;, indeed this incident 
afforded a considerable addition to the general 
enjoyments of the day, and such a day it was as 
never before or since has been witnessed at St. 
Audries. 

One of the reflections I would draw from this 
tale is, that Rebellion is the parent of Crimes and 
Miseries, and that the spirit of Christianity should 
lead to peace and unity, instead of discord and 
division. 



FINIS* 







The Duke of Monmouth. 



The following account of the Duke of Monmouth is 

taken from the Encyclopedia Brittanica 9 and may be 

interesting to the reader of the foregoing tale. 



Monmouth James, Duke, son of Charles II., by 
Mrs. Lucy Walters, was born at Rotterdam in 1649. 
Upon the Restoration he was called over to 
England, where the King received him with all 
imaginable joy, created him Earl of Orkney, which 
was changed into that of Monmouth, and he took 
his seat in the House of Peers in the ensuing 
Session of Parliament. He married Anne, the 
heiress of Francis, Earl of Buccleuch ; and hence 
it came to pass that he had also the title of Buc- 
cleuch, and took the surname of Scot according to 
the custom of Scotland, In 1668 his father made 
him Captain of the Life Guards ; and in 
1672 he attended the French king in the Nether- 
lands, and gave proofs of bravery and conduct. 
In 1673 the king of France made him Lieut-General 
of his army, with which he came before Maestricht, 
and behaved himself with incredible gallantry, 
being the first who entered. He returned 
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to England, was received with all possible respect, 
and was received Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. After this he went to assist the Prince 
of Orange to raise the seige of Mons, and did not 
a little contribute towards it. He returned to 
England, and was sent, in quality of his father, to 
quell an insurrection in Scotland, which he effected. 
But soon after he fell into disgrace, for, being a 
Protestant, he was deluded into ambitious schemes* 
upon the hopes of the exclusion of the Duke of 
York ; and when the latter came to the throne by 
the title of James II., he openly appeared in arms, 
encourged by the Protestant army ; but coming to 
a decisive battle before he had sufficient forces to 
oppose the royal army, was defeated, taken soon 
after concealed in a ditch, tried for high treason, 
condemned, and beheaded in 1685, aged 36. 




Poems in the Somersetshire 
Dialect, &c. 



THE BATTLE OF SEDGMOOK. 

In the Zumerzetskire Dialect, supposed by a Middlezoy man. 



'Twar on the Fifth day of July, in Sixteen Eighty-five, 

I war in bed at Middlezoy, (i) as I be now alive, 

When feyther, he cum'd op the stears, and mother cum'd op too, 

They zaid that I must teake the scythe(2), and to Bridgwater goo. 

And what voi must I goo, zaid I, zo early in the morn, 

They zaid a Duke(3) had zend for I — I must to battle vorn, 

He wanted smart young yeomen who'd been used to mow and reap, 

Rose rathe(4) to see the sun git up, not lie a-bed and sleep. 

I war never used to fight, I zaid, 'twar what I cudden do, 

Well, mother zaid, if dissen goo, they'l call thee coward noo,(5) 

There's Sammy Ash, and Billy Keirle, and many more down stears, 

I'll tell 'em thee't be wi 'em zoon. Now mind, Jack, zay thy prayers. 

When mother's back was fairly turned, I thought I veel'd the room 

A turning round, and round, and round, like a witch(6) upon a broom. 

I donned (7) my stockings inside out, my necktie cud not find, 

I tied a garter on one leg, t'other I left behind. 

At last I up'd,(8) and down I cum, the zun it brightly shone, 

1 Middlezoy, a village lying between Bridgwater and Sedgmoor 2 They enlisted 
as many of the young farmers as they found could use a scythe, or had been accus- 
tomed to labourer's employment. 3 The Duke of Monmouth was very popular at 
this time. 4 Early. 5 You must know. 6 The belief in witches was common in 
c un try places then. 7 Put on. 8 Got ready. 
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I put a fresh edge to my scythe, Bill turned the grinding-stone, 

And after we'd a breakfasted, awey we all o' us went, 

Right athwart(i) to Weston(2) moor, to Bridgwater we war bent. 

We put our scythes upon stout sticks, we cast off cares and fears, 

The villagers pull'd off their hats and gid us parting cheers, 

They cuddeu 'bear the red coats, vor they war bold and rude, 

When e're they cum to Middlezoy, to look about vor food. 

We walked like sojers long the road, I marched azide of dree, 

T'wud a been death to any Royalist, had they a mel'd(3) o' we. 

Our pluck wor op, we heard a gun, it zounded Sedgmoor(4) way, 

We stopp'd a little, and we zaid, vor zartain that war they, 

We heard, as Weston we march'd droo, an officer war there, 

Wi' a cock's feather in his cap, and face all over hair. 

They zaid the English officers, wi' hair upon their jaws, 

Had larn'd the savage Irick abroad, among the Esquimauxs, 

They zaid the hair upon their lips and hanging down their throats, 

Mea'd 'em look fierce and ugly, like the mountain wild he-goats. 

We thought it warden Christian- like, it warden right behaved, 

We 'gread(5) if we war Monmouth's men, we'd goo to war clean shaved. 

Again we march'd along the road, and vall'd in vour(6) and vour, 

Until we zeed the steeple, and old St. Mary's(7) tower, 

A sargeant met us on the bridge, " Whorra, my boys," zaid he, 

" There's new cockades, now mount 'em op, and cum along o' me, 

W r e pin'd 'em in, and marched along, as he, the sargeant, led, 

" And now you all be Monmouth's men, you listed be," he zaid, 

Is he the Duke ? we wished to know : the bells how they did ring, 

" He war the Duke," the sargent zaid, " but now he wer the King,(&) 

Now will you fight vor 'em, my boys? or will you back to bed ?" 

As long as we cud hold a scythe, we'd fight vor 'em we zaid. 

And you can tell the Duke vrom we, in Sedgmoor(9) they do lie, 

1 Away. 2 Weston was a village where they say Feversham was in bed when the 
Battle of Sedgmoor began, so unexpected was it. 3 Touched or attempted to stop. 

4 Sedgmoor, a large space of ground', can be viewed from the Polden Hills* 

5 Agree. 6 Four in a line. 7 St Mary's Tower, from whence the Duke and 
Lord Grey espied the King's troops through a telescope. 8 The Duke was pro- 
claimed King from the High Cross on the Cornhill. 9 Sedgmoor was the sp^t 
where the King's troops lay. 
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Vor as we pass'd on Weston moor, we heard a gun let fly,(i) 

One red-coat(2) cum'd to Middlezoy, we zeed 'en walk about, 

He found the zyder rather strong, and his coat turn'd inside out, 

We took't 'en op a pick-e-back, and put 'en under a tree. 

When he waked up, the women zaid, he thought he warden he,(3) 

He lost his bayonet and cap, and a milking hat he had, 

Oh ! what a passion he war in, like he war raving mad, 

He zaid he'd burn down Middlezoy, nor leave a speade or showel, 

We zaid we lived too near a wood to be frightned by an owl. 

As at an Inn (4) our tale we told, the sargent he did laugh, 

"And now my gallant boys," he zaid, " we'l teake a parting quaff," 

Then hand in hand, and heart to heart, we gid a noble cheer, 

And drink'd his Majesty's good health in thorough stingo beer. 

Round us they mustered zure enough, as many as cud throng, 

And zo I thought, wi' zuch a lot, I never cud be wrong, 

Now zome had got their guns, some scythes, and zome had long prong 

picks, (5) 
One chap he had a blunderbuss, and zome had swords in sticks. 
My head and face they got so hot, my spirits rose zo high, 
I sheak'd hands, and told the sargent I'd fight till I did die, 
" Hurrah," all cried, '* that's hearty now, and zo will we," said they r 
And we ope'd the winder to look out, and hear the music pley. 
The people on the Cornhill they covered all the ground, 
They look'd op at us and they zeed, the ribbons hanging down, 
They told the sargent the best chance vor England to be free, 
War the thorough pluck and courage that had cum from Middlezoy.. 
Scythe men war ordered then to move, and op we all o' us got, 
There was one Mr. Silver (6) had loaded a gun wi' shot, 
As we cum to the door staps, bang* did the cannon roar, 
I zeed Bill Keirle start o' one side, and pop behind the door. 

1 Go off 2 One of the King's troops. 3 Did not know-where he was, scarcely 
believed 'twas himself. 4 The Inn was called the " Swan " facing the Cornhill. 
5 Monmouth's recruits were armed with all sorts of weapons. 6 One Silver, an 
inhabitant of Bridgwater, brother to Capt. Silver, master-gunner of England ; he 
invented a machine that would discharge many barrels of muskets at one time. 
A council was called and 'twas then determined to attack the King's troops in their 
camp at Weston Moor, about 3 miles from Bridgwater, called Srdgmoor. 
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" Shame, Will," zaid I, " that'l never do, march bravely on. my boys, 

If we shud happen to be killed it won't be done by noise, 

I remember'd what my feyther zaid, as we walk'd o'er the farm, 

The gunpowder war nothing, 'twar the bullets done the harm." 

The drums and fifes war at the door, they play'd a pretty tune, 

Than off we marched all down the street, and to Castle Field(i) cum soon, 

And when we war form'd into line we all kneel'd down to prayer, 

Zome officers had jack-boots on, the royal Duke war there, 

And many lords and ladies too, and the grass it war so green, 

Within the sound of the parish bells, zuch a sight war never zeen, 

And than the Duke a hoss-back got, 'twar a black wi' a switch tail, 

He made a speech and told us how the Royalists we cud nail, 

Then led on by the Grenadiers, and they war big and tall, 

We joined, and gid nine hearty cheers as loud as we cud bawl, 

The leadies standing all about wi' black and flaxen curls, 

The officers they cudden keep their eyes from off the girls. 

They waved their snow-white handkerchiefs at the Duke and the Earl 

of Grey, 
The Duke passed mounted on his black, the Earl he rode a bay, 
They dofTd their helmets in a trice, and zat wi' heads quite bare, 
Then Capt. Hucker he rode up : he'd got a kicking mare. 
She toss'd en op upon her neck, the leadies laugh'd outright 
Of all the hosses there, they zaid, that be the one to fight, 
And then again the Duke he spoke, and ordered " Stand at ease," 
When all we sojers war allowed to do jist as they please* 
We had zome regulars in our ranks had been to war before, 
They told us the best way to fight, the Royalists to floor, 
War, that the scythe-men shud goo first, and mow 'em down like leaves 
And the bayonets shud follie on, and gather in the sheaves, 
And then the gun-men they shud Are and knock down all of they 
That in the scrimmage of the fight shud try to rnn away, 
Zo not a Royalist shud escape before we next did sleep, 
We ouden do the things by halves, but make a regular sweep. 
" Now Billy Keirl and Sammy Ash," says I, " stand to your ground, 

1 Castle Fields lay on the east side of the river, where Monmouth's troops were 
f rmed. 
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And doan't be popping backward when the Royalists guns do zound, 

There* 1 be nurra door, mind that, as life vor life t'will be, 

It shan't be zaid the coward men, do cum vrom Middlezoy, 

Doan't turn your heads and run away, and gi* us all the sack," 

•' Well done, Tom Moore," the sergeant zaid, and pat'd me on the back* 

No, no I" said Bill and Sam. " Now, Tom, where we do lose or win, 

Gi* us your hand, vor life or death we'll stick droo thick and thin," 

And then we shaked the sergeant's hand, and vowed we'd ne'er desart, 

And in the thickest of the fight, promised we'd never part. 

It zoon growed dark, and then I thought of Middlezoy and bed, 

But I'd a got to lie upon, the dewy ground instead, 

I knowed 'twar like the cows did lie, and sheep that war in fold, 

I thought it warden natural vor men, however bold. 

I zaid nothing, but 'twarden long we had a got the treat, 

The trumpet zounded, up we jump'd like sojers, on our feet, 

'Twar murmur'd that the Duke war cum, the officers, and all, 

And the ammunition waggons that carried the cannon ball. 

And atter that, we took a step I never thought war right, 

We march'd away vor the battle-field, in the middle of the night, 

Down Bradney Lane to Peasy Farm, to Sedgmoor zoon cum we, 

But where to cross great Bussex Rhine, (i) we none of us cud zee. 

And zoon we heard a pistol shot, (2) as we wandered in the dark, 

1 Their guide — Benjamin Newton— was to conduct them where this Rhine, or wide 
ditch, was fordable ; and though Newton knew every step of the way by day or by 
night, and was zealous in Monmouth's cause, yet such was his consternation on 
this important occasion he was completely confounded and led them above the ford. 
If he had led right they would have pounced upon the Royalists whilst they wer e 
in their tents. 2 It was said afterwards that Capt. Hucker, of Taunton, having 
received some disgust on account of the Duke refusing to make him Governor of 
that town, fired a pistol, which gave the alarm to Dumbarton's Regiment, who put 
themselves in as good order as they could to receive their enemies. Monmouth's 
men got over the ditch at last with much difficulty, and fell furiously on the King's 
forces, took two pieces of cannon and turned them on Dunbarton and his troops, 
which put the latter in disorder. Feversham was in bed at Weston when the battle 
commenced ; Monmouth's men began with such a volley of shouts and shots that 
many of the Royalists retreated towards Bridgwater. Had the Duke's Horse come 
up, or even the two troops he had sent with Capt. Hewling to Minehead for cannon, 
and so made a steady resistance to the King's Cavalry, the route would have been 
complete, for never did Infantry behave better or more bravely than did the Duke's. 
Hewling had not arrived in time ; Lord Gray, history reports, shewed cowardice in 
command of the Hone, he rode up to the Duke, saying " All is lost ; it is time for 
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And by the noise the Royalists found out our secret lark, 
Half naked they jump'd out a bed, and zoon their swords they caught, 
Before we all got droo the rhine like savages they fought. 
We shouted, dashed along, and fought as well as e'er .did they, 
The Royalists begin to scamp, I thought we'd win'd the day, 
We over-runned ourselves I think, I hardly cud vatch breath, 
.But yet I noad I must keep up, 'twar either that or death, 
iBut zoon they formed and cum'd again, which I diden like to zee, 
Vor I heard the pistol bullets a whizzing close by me. 
As daylight broke I zoon found out 'twar a neck or nothing go, 
Still we fought on in spite of 'em, and made the blood to flow, 
Wi' pikes and guns, and scythes and picks, a noble charge we made, 
Altho' we hadden been zo long accustomed to the trade, 
-Zometimes we zet 'em to the rout, and had the Hoss cum op, 
Tney'd a galloped in among 'em, zo that they cudden stop, 
But they didden cum. The Royal Artillery bro't out, 
It gid us check till their flying troops agen war wheeled about, 
And a purty kittle-o'-fish it war, I zoon found 'twudden do, 
A musket shot it skim'd my arm, and cut my scythe in two ; 
I thought 'twar time to look about, vor life to me war dear, 
Sam Ash war killed just by my zide — a thick-set hedge war near 
The smoke war thick, zo in I jumped, as nobody war by, 
And got into the middle o't which completely covered I. 
But 'twar not long that there I stayed, the bullets rattled in, 
I thought 'twar best at once to bolt, where I did lose or win, 
Zo out I jumped, and in a crack, two men took't hold o' me, 
Oh, oh! my chap," one Royal zaid. Oh, oh ! my boy," zaid he, 
" 'Twar better thee't a stretch' d they legs wi' t' others in the flight, 
But we wul stretch them vor thee now, and thy neck too, 'ere 'tis night,' 
Upon my knees how hard I begged, but 'twar no go, they zaid, 
They'd hang me on a gibbet tree, and then cut off my head, 
And then they'd put en on a pike, avore the morrow's day, 
And on a swivel it shud turn, to be looked at every way, 

you to shift for yourself!" His Grace was then charging at the head of his Foot 
with his usual gallantry, and the stand they made was noble. They were deceived 
.in the support they expected from the Cavalry, and thus the battle was lost. 
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Than off we marched wi' many more. The fus thing I did zee 

War one of Monmouth's officers a hanging on a tree. (1) 

' And like to that we'll sarve 'em all," the wicked w arminta cried, 

How I did wish tud been my fate to a fowt vor t'other zide, 

"What will poor mother zay to it now," all to myself I zaid, 

" She will be zorry sure enuf she called me out a bed." 

Jus' then we marched along a path, not very far from which, 

I noed beneath a prickly hedge there war a deep dry ditch, 

And as we cum'd a little near, I lag'd a bit behind, 

To my great satisfaction, Fortune to me war kind. 

The Royals zeed zome officers a little way ahead, 

They formed a circle all around and than they zomeihing zaid, 

I took the opportunity without their catching zight, 

And in I popped, and there I lied, like a rabbit all that night. 

Zome soldiers cum'd up at the time wi' many prisoners more, 

Zo they didden miss the prisoners they'd a got avore. 

Oh, what a dismal night I passed, I heard 'em passing by. 

I thought they war a loitering, and looking out vor I. 

Than I run'd op, than I run'd down, and than 1 heard a shot, 

And there I lied and trembled like a hare upon a quat,(2) 

At morning light I peep'd about, and nobody did zee, 

In the road which I dezigned to go, and lucky 'twar vor me, 

I run'd all droo the country, as var as I cud stud, 

How var I run'd, which path I took, I never cudden scud, 

As vast as lags cud carry me, I run'd till down I vail, 

And as I gasp'd vor breath 1 thought, " I'm done vor atter all." 

In a little time I vatch'd, another run I took, 

I thought I heard a Royalist but didden behind me look, 

I hardly know'd what course to take ; I jumped a hedge, anyhow, 

And as the fates wud have it, I run'd agin a cow. 

It droed me down, agen I up'd, the cow begin to roar, 

Which meade me run -still faster than I'd a run'd avore. 

At night I got zome turmits, which war a treat vor me, 

And I dreamed I zeed the officers a hanging on a tree. 

1 CaDt. Aslam, who had been sadly wounded. 

2 A hare laying fast in her form with her eyes on her pursuers. 
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Dey after de> I walk'd and run'd a perty many miles, 

I 'voided any foot path tho' or any geates or stiles, 

Droo bush, or ditch, or any where, zo I cud keep ahead, 

I lived upon raw turmits, and the ditches war my bed. 

I never spoke to humaa man vor many and many a dey, 

I thought as I'd escaped zo var, I'd gi' myself fair pley, 

And after dodging here and there, a' most a week had past, 

" Well, well," thinks I* " 'tis time that I shud zeek a home at last." 

Next day I vound a countryman, and he took't care o' me, 

And 'twar handy vour years atter that I cum'd to Middlezoy. 

The evening that I returned, a perty shindy 'twar, 

Vor feyther zaid to mother " Here's our Tom, by gor," 

Op mother jump' d from off her chair, and the kitchen door she bang'd 

" Oh ! 'tis his ghost," did mother zay, ** vor our Tom war hang'd." 

" No, mother, no, I bean't hang'd yet ; your own son, Tom, is found," 

And when I spoke, she knowed my voice, and clasp' d my neck around, 

Then feyther too, and sister too, there war a perty rout, 

Zo close they cling'd I thought, " Goo now, they'l zmother me right out, 

And then they made me tell 'em all the dangers I had past, 

And didden they wi' wonderment their eyes all upward cast. 

And as at last we went op stears, I mind old mother zaid, 

' Noa, never more, for nurra Duke, I'll call thee out o' bed. 



I 
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THE MILK MAID. 



Ik the rich vale of land near Bridgwater, between the Quantock and the Polden* 
extending to the Mendip Hills, you may find some of the richest pasturage and 
dairy ground as can be seen in any part of England, the extent of the dairies 
depend of course on the capital engaged, whether large or small. Girls are often 
employed in milking the cows, and helping to manage the cheese and butter 
making. From habit they carry the pail on their heads with great steadiness and 
BKill. It has been observed it serves to strengthen the muscles of their frame, so 
as to cause them to be considered some of the best figured women in the country. 
They are sometimes in remote and small farms, rather saucy and independent, but 
as a rule honest, frugal, and industrious. The following tale, written in the 

ZummerzeUhire dialect, will sketch one of a class. It gives an account c ;i 

conversation between master and maid. 

" Come, Betsey maid, don't mind the hail, 
'Tis lime to teake thy milking pail, 
Put on the thickest hoots thee' 8 1 got 
The cows he in the Leggar Plot* 
Next the Home Field, look down and zee, 
There they all stand awaiting thee. 
Observe how patiently they wait, 
Their faces turned towards the gate, 
Where thee'rt expected ; come away. 
Or night will creep and darken day. 
Gome, Betsey, doant be looking zour, 
Natur appoints the milking hour." 
" Well, Sos," said Betsey, " Natur too ! 
What's Natur with the cows to do ? 
I'll stay till Natur stops the hail. 
Before I'll touch the milking pail, 
I always heard 'twar Natur* 8 mind, 
To be watchful over human-kind, 
Tender and loving, and all that, 
I woant goo, maister, and that's flat." 
" Now, Betsey, thee'rt up again, 
I talk, and talk to thee in vain, 
Thy temper keeps the chaps away, 

• Legger Plot, near the Home Field. 
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Thou on't be married many a day, 
They goo and cum, and cum and goo, 
And never one have yet proved true. 
And what is more, I'm much afraid, 
'Twill keep thee always an old maid." 
" And that be best vor aught I know," 
Said Betsey with her arms kimbo, 
If 'twarht vor old maids, I'm afeard, 
There's many a child wud ne'er be reared. 
Marriage is like the parish bell, 
At a distance 'tis all, very well, 
But if it gits the house within, 
There's too much clatter, noise, and din, 
The chaps, indeed ! not one in ten 
Is worth the vally of that hen, 
I'd have 'em draw a proper line, 
Keep to their distance ; I'll keep mine." 
*' Oh ! Betsey, 'twar but Zunday last, 
I zeed thee droo the meadows pass, 
Hooked up wi' Tom, when I dare say, 
You urged on him to fix the day," 
" I shud have thought, maister, as vor you, 
You'd a had other things to do 
On Zunday s, than to watch the volk, 
Which be but that day from the yoke 
Unharnessed, Tom Rich had best 
Keep in right track, or like the rest, 
He'll find, however sharp he be, 
That Betsey "Winter's sharp as he. 
No, maister, Tom 've already heard, 
The cage must come avore the bird) 
And furniture, and aught beside, 
Beforo in earnest I'll decide. 
I bean't a going by chance rules, 
And find all blanks like other fools, 
When 'tis all right and I can see, 
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He'll bear the candid truth from me. 
Zo you tell Tom ; and now the hail 
Is ceasing, I will fatch my pail, 
Put my thick hoots on, and will goo, 
Along the splashy meadows droo. 
And tho* my temper you may think. 
Is zometimes near the peppery brink, 
I'll never shrink from duty tho', 
In any weather, hail or snow, 
Noo, never from an honest track, 
Will Betsey Winter turn her back." 
And thus did Betsey make her vows, 
As off she went to milk the cows. 



THE NEIGHBOUES. 



The inclinations and amusements of the people in the country change as general 
improvement and education progresses. Years ago, before the facility of travelling 
advanced, it was difficult and expensive for country people to reach the Metropolis, 
or even large towns, but if from urgent circumstances they were compelled to do so, 
from their simplicity of manners they often became the dupes of designing sharpers. 
Still they had their home pleasures were very hospitable, and enjoyed many com- 
forts the inhabitants of cities and towns were strangers to. The following poetical 
tale will give some idea of what were the habits of those who lived in the far West 
at the time of the commencement of railroads. 

From Porlock Weare 'twar twenty miles, down in the West Country. 

Where honest Farmer Bacon lived amid his family, 

Altho' among the hills, he fed his sheep for many a year, 

He loved a neighbour to drop in ; and gave the best of cheer 

His house afforded. In the morn sharp and blytne was he, 

He gained his bread and comforts too, by honest industry. 

Up with the sun ; over the hills he hunted not for wealth, 

But found sufficient for his wants, and lived in ruddy health, 

Content and health however deep, philosophers may guess, 
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Content and health, he found the ioad to human happiness, 

That, Farmer Bacon long enjoyed ; he had an easy mind. 

The day was wet and dreary, the farmer had just dined, 

When a neighbour entered. " Well, I'm glad to see thee,*' Bacon said, 

So long ago since thou wast here — I fancied you war dead, 

Meake up the fire, maid, bring the pipes, and draw zome cider too," 

When Farmer Legg and Bacon, around the bright fire drew. 

The logs were dry, the hearth was wide, a famous heat they found, 

And cared not for the driving sleet, that 6wept the hilly ground. 

" I bean't quite dead," said Farmer Legg, " but 'twar jist miss 'tis true* 

'Bout the balloon, yes, 'bout the balloon, I'll tell the tale to you. 

We war busy at the reaping in the Nine Acres ; the sun 

Shone bright, and our young chaps, you know, war up yor any fun, 

When a balloon our people zetd, a skimming o'er the ground, 

I'd heard at Exeter, that day, one war to goo up, 

Of course 'twar difficult to tell, the place war it wud drop. 

As it passed on a man looked down, "Hun, run, my boys," said he, 

" And when it once do touch the ground, hold on along 0' me," 

Down went the hooks, the women stared, as tho' a ghost appeared, 

Women and men, and boys and girls, were pretty much afeard. 

At last I run'd, they foiled soon, oyer the hedge it goes, 

Then down droo Ten Acres it went, and oyer Hilly Close, 

Zometimes it zeemed to skir the ground, then it upward rose, 

The man he hollered, and he hooped, " Keep up, my boys," cried he, 

But 'twarden easy to keep up, as he did onward flee, 

Zoon one war blo'ed, then t'other vall'd, the young ones lag*d behind, 

I and Jack Winter war at last, the longest in our wind, 

We kept up best ; on Furzeland Down the balloon it sudden stop'd, 

I war ahead, and reached the spot just as the monster drop'd. 

" Now," zaid the man, " be quick, jump in, our weights will keep 'en 

down, 
And then the t' others will be up, and pin en to the ground," 
I run'd zo long, and run'd zo fast, I cud hardly breathe, 
But jump d into the basket that war hanging underneath. 
As I jump'd in, the man jump'd out, and never hold at all, 
My legs war long, and zoon got hitched, down I prostrate fall, 
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I thought the netting wud a broke in a minute more, 
The balloon it took't another start, and did upward soar, 
I got again upon my feet, when I down did look, 
I zeed myself aboo the trees, crossing Upland Brook. 
I bawled, I hollered, and I raved, they laughed, they did, outright, 
I thought for sartain, up I goes, and shall soon he out of sight, 
I held on by the netting, my head all round it purled, 
It zeemed as tho' at once I'd got into another world. 
Zome rooks they passed a cawing out, wondering who were there, 
Like a bubble vrom a baccy-pipe, dangling in the air, 
The sheep, the beasts, the hosses too, looked like little specks, 
' Oh, vor gracious sake,' thought I, * what'U happen next.' 
If I'd a gone much higher I shud a lost all sound^ 
But the balloon it gid a swing, than cum down to the ground, 
Lucky they all war under, and held on well and tight, 
Once more upon the green grass ground, I war safe and right. 
. I cudden scold the fellers, they all o' 'em laughed zo loud, 
And other volks had cum op then — 'twar a pretty crowd, 
They sheaked my hands, and gid me joy I war back zo zoon, 
And ax'd me, some o' 'em, how I left the people in the moon, 
' Hurrah, for traveller Legg,' zaid they, there war such a noise, 
What wi' the women's clatter, and the chattering of the boys, 
I zeed the laugh war agen me, so I cut homeward soon, 
And left the fellers with the man to pack up his balloon." 
" Well," said Farmer Bacon, " we can't be always right, 
The mornings sun do never tell what' 11 happen afore night, 
When fust I heard the story, I laughed well wi' my wife, 
Your ups and downs we zaid, war like the ups and downs in life. 
Now Fortune's wind do lift us up, there for a time we soar, 
Then, for a freak, it brings us back where we war avore, 
But 'tissen all zo lucky be, when the squall is past, 
To find themselves so safe and sound, and fortunate at last 
Well neighbour Legg, you've told your tale," said Bacon, " I'll tell mine. 
Missus, dro in the faggots there, and meake the fire shine, 
Come fill your pipe, too, take a draught, draw nigher in your chair, 
I'll relate my travels last March to Bristol Fair. 
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The new fashioned inventions now do turn things upside down, 

A four-hoss coach boan't always seen travelling vrom town to town, 

From Minehead to Bridgwater, in the morning about eight, 

I took't my place, outside I rode, the passengers did prate 

And chatter sure enough, than one thing, than t'other, 

Than they argued upon one point, than upon another, 

One thought the world war got too larn'd, 'twar very, very sad, 

To find how peoples brains war turned, how many volkes got mad, 

How discontented they'd become that zaid anothers true, 

The good old fashions they forsake, and crave vor something new, 

' Let 'em say what they will,' zaid one, * I will stick to this, 

Education is no good, ignorance is bliss.' 

A tall old Quaker sat next me, he said ' If that's the plan, 

I think my friend, and all must think, thee'rt a happy man, 

Thee remind' st me of the' currier, * There's nought " he zaid, ' like leather 

"When ignorance becomes the rule, we shall all be fools together.' 

The Quakers joke it made us laugh, the blissful man look'd yex't. 

The new fashioned railroads, that war the topic next, 

By the railroad I had never been, it hadden long begun, 

About its dangers and its speed, how their tongues did run, 

One zaid 'twar a burning shame, 'twou'd stop the trade in hay, 

The coachman zaid 'twar all a lark, he noed tud never pay, 

Besides the risk to life and limb, let's take the case in hand, 

Between the coaches and the rail, how would the balance stand. . 

Suppose the coach upset, he zaid, by an awkward going car, 

You'd tumble in a nice green field, well then, there you are, 

But s'pose the boiler it shud burst, blowing op boys and men, 

"With one leg here, another there, tell me, where are you then. 

One zaid 'twar only done to put the coachmen to their wits, 

Another zaid, 'The cattle, would be frightened into fits,' 

To hear the noise, and see the smoke, one lively looking lad, 

Zaid that war true, he knowed a place where a donkey had run mad, 

' Harkee,' zaid the Quaker, * another truth I'll broach, 

Mad donkeys may be often seen riding on a coach, 

"Whatever people think or say thee't be sure to find, 

Railroad travelling in the end, will leave the coach behind/ 
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I said but little all the way, I thought that wud be best, 

But was exceedingly amused to hearken to the rest, 

When to the station we arrived it war a novel sight, 

A bell it ring'd, when swarms appeared, like mad people outright, 

The steam, the smcke, the whistle screech, the roaring noise it made, 

The platform trembled where we stood, I sartain felt afraid, 

Then in an instant in it rushed, like live coaches wi' wings, 

When porter atter porter came wi' wheelbarrows 0' things, 

The doors war opened, out they cum'd, what clatter and what din, 

Some young, some old, some tall, some short, some fat, and some war 

thin, 
Then others to get in their places, what a rush war made, 
'Twar first and second, and third class, according to the grade. 
I war going for second class, I heard the whistle sound, 
I run'd across the platform and knock' d a woman down, 
I heard another whistle sound, and thought 'twar time to pass, 
When in my flurry and my haste I got in the wrong class. 
The coaches moved ; puff, puff, the steam ; like a shot we went, 
Two fat old ladies sat within, at me a scowl they sent, 
They sat like dummies, dark and black, looking at one another, 
'Twas only once the spell war broke ; one o' 'em said to t'other, 
' The managers of railroads committed grevious 6in, 
They hadden got a special coach to put the mad men in. 1 
To Bristol Fair I got at last, and some good colts I sold, 
And mine war honest customers, they paid me all in gold, 
I changed vor Bank of England bills, all but one I put, 
Safe where very few would look, into my stocking' d foot. 
Bought a few presents to bring home, set my wits upon the rack, 
How I cud save the first-class fare on my journey back, 
I thought, thinks I, third-class I'll go, I took my ticket right, 
Once more upon the iron road off we took our flight, 
Just as the train was starting I jumped into my place, 
Two queer looking passengers war there who stared me in the face, 
I zeed 'em nudge each other, and gi' a sort of wink, 
Then they took out a bottle and helped themselves to drink. 
They offered mo the little cup, 'twar best be friends I thought, 
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But 'twar the dearest drop of drink that Bacon ever bought, 

'Twar drugged no doubt, and strongly too ; soon I tried to keep 

My eyelids up, but 'twar no good, vor I fell fast asleep, 

And soundly too, as you may think, vor never did I stir, 

Until a porter waked me, and called out Exeter. 

My pockets all war inside out, not a copper was there left, 

I went before the managers and told 'em of the theft, 

The rogues had started stations back, no hopes they gave to me, 

That ever I shud have a chance to get my property. 

'Twar all right in my stocking's foot, and zo my way I paid, 

But for my name, or where I lived, not a word 1 zaid, 

I next day to Bridgwater come, and found the coach once more, 

And safely did it land me upon the Minehead shore* 

My missus bow she laughed at me, and didden the joke pas?, 

People do never come to good by getting out o' class." 

»• 'Tis very true," said Farmer Legg, " and one more fact, my friend, 

Penny wise do often prove pound foolish in the end." 

Thus did the neighbours spend their time in pleasantry and fun, 

Laughed heartily at perils past, till the setting sun, 

And came to the conclusion no man could ever be, 

More safe, more happy, or more snug, than in the "West Country. 



MOLLY GREEN. 



From Bridgwater, two to three miles along the river Parret, towards Borough 
Bridge, lies North Moor Green, (as it is called). In former times, before rail- 
roads were dreamt of, it was a wild common, with here and there a farmhouse. 
The nearest village was Huntworth, and even there, at the time alluded to, few 
were the number of inhabitants. The scattered folks of Nor' Moor Green had 
not, then, the advantages of education, and were very superstitious, they 
believed in witchcraft, and fairy tales were their delight. An old woman lived 
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amongst them called Molly Green, she was shrewd, and so renowned for her 

tales that she gained not only notoriety, bat, it i* supposed, pecuniary advantage 

by her magic ll powers, telling fortunes, curing diseases, &c. 

One of the stories as related by Molly Green, in the Zommerzetzhire 
dialect. About old Farmer Loscombe. 

• The moon war full, and moons they zay, 
Do gather round the" brain and play 
Up pranks. Well, on a zartain night 
In winter's frost, when stars war bright, 
And rheumatiz had done its best 
To keep old Loscombe vrom his rest. 
He got en op, zo went the talk, 
Around his farm to teake a walk, 
To watch that neither sheep nor hogs, 
Were worried by the savage dogs. 
He took't a stick, of good ground ash, 
Tied to its end were a long lash 
Of good dry whip thong, that its smack 
Would on the evil one's own back, 
Cause such a wale, that it would I ray 
His visits off vor many a day. 
And Loscombe war a stout old blade, 
As sturdy Natur ever made, 
And zuch a temper he'd a got, 
Wud meake the very witches trot, 
Though with them perils he'd a past, 
You'l find he catch' d his match at last, 
Though vor a chance man may o'er power, 
They'l bide their time, and watch their hour. 
Still nought he feared, as straight he went 
On his night's wanderings intent, 
He whistled as he went along, 
And now and then would snack his thong 
Zo loud, and far the sound it fled, 
As fright the ravens vrom their bed, 
And well 'tis knowd when that's the case 
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The travellers in a dangerous place. 
Two crossed his path and croak'd aloud. 
He, fearless of his strength zo proud, 
Snack'd louder, as he hoped the sound 
Would bring the black -guards to the ground. 
Louder they croaked, nigher they came, 
When sturdy Loscombe with the same, 
Sprung on, and gid another snack, 
The whipthong touched the raven's back, 
Sudden, as tho' dispersed thro' fright, 
The wary birds were out of sight, 
And tho' the moon it shined zo clear, 
He cudden zee 'em, var or neer. 
Old Loscombe he enjoyed the fun, 
And laughed aloud at what he'd done, 
Fearless, detarm'd his road to keep 
Until he come'd upon his sheep. 
And on he walked a good whole mile, 
Without a hedge, or geate, or stile, 
Shaking his whip aloud he spoke 
" I thought I'd stop your threat'ning croak," 
Scarce did the words his lips escape, 
When zomething, not of human shape, 
Out of the common ground appeared, 
Vor once old Loscombe felt afeard. 
Not over tall, but shoulders square, 
And strong he seemed as any bear, 
Hooked nose, and eyes so glaring bright, 
That cast in shade the moons bright light, 
His mouth was wide, and as he spoke, 
His voice was like the raven's croak, 
" Stop, sturdy farmer, stop," zaid he, 
44 'Tis upon fairy ground you be, 
We hold our court to night, and zoon 
Will play zome pranks before the moon," 
And never did his beams more bright 
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And lustrous shine, than on that night. 

Loscombe he lifted op his whip, 

The dwarf he gid his legs a trip, 

And down went Loscombe, thar he lied, 

To rise again in vain he tried, 

And tho' he struggled like a Turk, 

The dwarf had done his fairy work. 

The farmer by his arts beguiled, 

Vor mercy pleaded like a child, 

" Let me goo whoam, let me goo whoam, 

Never by night no more I'll roam," 

Noa !" zaid the dwarf, " In the moonshine 

You've had your lark, and I'll have mine, 

I'll teach you how your whip to crack, 

Upon a poor old ravens back, 

Arise," he uttered, wild and loud, 

Op cum the sprites all in a crowd, 

Out of the ground they zeemed to spring, 

Their screams it made the common ring. 

44 A race ! a race ! a race, zaid they, 

Op cum colts, zome black, zome grey, 

Wild as the wind, and quite as free, 

Untameable they seemed to be, 

The dwarf zaid ** Stop ! prepare ! prepare !" 

And all was quiet as the air, 

Each list'ning sprite away did run, 

And got upon the back of one, 

Till all were mounted, '* Farmer, arise," 

Zaid the black dwarf with glist'ning eyes, 

And in one moment Loscombe rose 

Quick as his eyelids he cud close 

He was upon a grey colt's back, . 

The dwarf he gid the whip a snack, 

Like wild-fire on they all o' 'em. sprung, 

The farmer to the mane he clung, 

He always well cud ride, this night, 
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What with the strangeness of the fright, 
He kept his seat with wondrous power, 
The race it lasted full an hoar, 
And such a race war never knowd, 
Since English oak and ash war growed. 
They passed the dwarf all round and round, 
Like lightning flashing o'er the ground, 
The earth it trembled at their bound, 
They dashed with fury in the chase, 
Their spring war like a swift's quick pace, 
The shreiks, the yells, confusion, rout, 
As the last round they took about, 
Noa mortal man cud ever tell. 
At lenght he heard a tinkling bell, - 

They pass'd a flag, and they do zay, 
The winning colt at last war grey, 
Sudden they stopped and op they reared, 
And in an instant disappeared. 
Losccmbe he dropped upon the ground, 
And the next morning there war found. 
In a deep swoon he lied a week, 
Ere he cud zee, or hear, or speak, 
They keep'd en quiet as a mouse, 
One day a beggar called at the house, 
A poor old woman, badly clad, 
It warn't worth sixpence all she had, 
They fed her well, and well they may, 
'Twar she who charmed the swoon away. 
Loscombe recovered, and cud tell, 
The wonders of that night, full well, 
'Twar strange, but yet this fairy whim, 
Had worked a good effect on him, 
His temper changed from that same hour, 
No longer bitter, wild, and sour, 
It seemed to have given him second sight, 
His thoughts war good, his actions right. 
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To all his neighbours he war kind, 

A light, had sprung upon his mind, 

The spot war marked, vor there they found, 

The farmer's whip upon the ground. 

And strangers cum'd to zee the place. 

Which war then called " Old Loscombe's Race." 

'Twar many years so great the fright, 

That people ventured out at night, 

And never since do Nor* Moor voke, 

Wi' pleasure hear a raven croak. 



THE BIBLE. 

In days of youth, or in reflecting age, 

There is a charm that fills the sacred page, 

Is indescribable, there antidotes we find, 

To calm the passions of the restless mind; 

Where pictures with sincerity impart, 

Delineations of the human heart, 

So truthful, yet so vigorous and grand, 

As mark the inagic of a master hand. 

Prophetic power, by inspirations light, 

Display, the dreadful future to our sight. 

Such fears, such hopes, such wonders are unfurled, 

That lift our thoughts above this passing world. 

With solemn inclination mixed with awe, 

To dwell and meditate on God's great law, 

Where scenes are drawn so wonderful and vast, 

That comprehend the present and the past. 
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Around imagination brightly plays, 

And lights creation by its heavenly rays, 

From its stern mandates sin will hang its head. 

And guilt retire with an instinctive dread. 

Whilst to the faithful Christian it beguiles 

Life's tedious ways, and strews his path with smiles, 

It draws the venom from Death's certain sting, 

Whilst chimes of mercy through creation ring, 

The very seraphs joining from above, 

Declare their wonder of a Saviour's love. 

The Bible history, with outstretch'd wings, 

From man's creation to the end of things, 

Hath brought such proofs of God's unerring ways, 

Strict Duty's path so visibly displays. 

Such plain directions are in wisdom sent, 

The* certain links of sin and punishment, 

Marking without the shield of His defence, 

How human nature shrinks from impotence, 

But yet what great encouragement we find, 

Strengthening the weak but yet the faithful mind, 

Throughout the sacred volume that it cheers 

The hopeful, and dispels their fears. 

Then onward, Christian, on, in Faith proceed, 

And strength will be supplied in time of need, 

Would that by mutual efforts we could lift 

The barrier that obstructs the blessed gift. 

To distant climes where ignorance supreme, 

Rely upon the wild, deluding dream 

Of false idolatry ; come, Holy Spirit, come, 

Select thy soldiers, sound thy martial drum, 

Arm them with truth, which by its sacred fire, 

Will cause united error to retire, 

Bid them advance and scorn the word retreat, 

If great their danger, their reward is great, 

Display the cross, and be its flag unfurled, 

And let its brightness light the darkened world. 
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Some hidden power, reflecting minds can trace, 

In all God's works, in nature, and in grace, 

Some secret springs, some undulating line, 

Antagonistic to the great design 

Of Providential mercies ; grand the whole, 

Directed by invisible control, 

Yet firmly mingled is the mighty plan, 

So to demand the watchfulness of man, 

The human soul, the present, and the past, 

Display a plan, magnificent and vast, 

Sufficient rays of wisdom, round us play, 

To shew mankind the life, the truth, the way, 

But yet the ends of mercy to fulfil, 

Enlists the freedom, of the human will, 

The great mysterious secret hid will be, 

Till Time hath launched into eternity. 

But general laws are opened to our views, 

We can accept their offers, or refuse, 

The proffered blessing, and His word declare, 

That mercy's avenue, is faith, and prayer, 

Amid the conflicts of men's wordly schemes, 

Let not reality, be lost in dreams 

Of selfish power; the Spirit from above; 

Call for the grace of Unity, and. Love, 

Accept the hand of fellowship, combine, 

Amid the guilty world arise, and shine, 

As Christian! soldiers, bear, and forbear, 

Let self-denial be the badge you wear. 

Against dark Satan's power a strength display, 

Let beams of reason, shine along your way, 

No royal road, undeviating plan, 

Presents its prospects, unto finite man. 

The flag of sacred truth, is still unfurled, 
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Carry its banner, to the vast, wide world, 

Bid the poor slaves of Ignorance, be free, 

Disperse the darkness, of Idolatry. 

The balm of love, from the blest Saviour's word, 

Will stop the progress of war's bloody sword, 

One common grace should actuate the mind, 

One common link, 'gainst Satan's power should bind 

All earnest Christians ; ere his vast control, 

In genera] ruin, grasps the human soul, 

We see around us guilt, triumphant play, 

E'en moral rectitude, fall to decay, 

Attack with energy the common foe, 

And guilt, will shrink beneath the deadly blow, 

Strike off the fetters, set the captives free, 

And shew the world, the strength of Unity. 
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